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PREFACE. 



Grammar is a difficult subject, especially to youth ; 
and the intrinsic difficulty of the subject is increased 
by the use of technical terms which are no part of our 
common English langoage, and to the tyro new, and 
hard to be understood. The terms notm, pronoun^ 
odjedive, preposition^ adverby require to be explained 
and made familiar to the young student, before he can 
relish the study of grammar or profit by it. For these 
reasons, I have frequently used other terms as inter- 
preters of those in common use, and some of them as 
more correctly expressing their true signification or 
uses. 

The term mbstantive for name or noun, 1 have reject- 
ed, as not easily understood by children. 

I use mode instead of mood ; the latter being of a 
different origin from mode^ manner, and expressing 
temper or humor, should, in my opinion, be discarded 
from all grammars. 

The tense usually called Pluperfect, I call Prior' 
patty and the second future, Prior-future ; for these 
terms better express the uses q( VW^R^^.^i£C!iS»^^^^(^»=^ 
those generally used. 



worK, DUi 01 woicn do ezprnuiiiu 
other grammars. 



RUDIMENTS 

OF 

BBTGIilSH GRAMMAR. 



LANGUAGE » 

Of langucige. The language of man is the ex- 
pression of icieas by articulate sounds, or modular 
lions of the voice, uttered by the mouth, by means 
of the lips, tongue, teeth and palate. 

Of written language. Written language is the re- 
presentation of ideas on some material substance* 
as on paper, wood and stone. This is effected by 
means of ceitain marks, called letters, by which are 
formed words, and words, by consent of men, re- 
present ideas. 

Of letters . Letters are the visible signs of articu- 
late sounds, and the elements or first principles of 
written language. The letters used in the English 
language are twenty-six.* 

Of syllables and words, A syllable may consist 
of as many letters as can be pronounced by a sin- 
gle impulse of the voice ; as man^ pen, book. 

m ' iiB II I I . 11 

♦The letters in the English language, with their pow- 
ers, are explained in my Elementary Spelling Book, the 
use of which, or of some similar book^ v*«>\^«%»^V^^t»- 
cede the study of grammar. 

1* 
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»ther grammars. 
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LANGUAGE r 

Of language. The language of man is the ex- 
pression of icieas by articulate sounds, or modula- 
tions of the voice, uttered by the mouth, by means 
of the lips, tongue, teeth and palate. 

Of written language. Written language is the re- 
presentation of ideas on some material substance, 
as on paper, wood and stone. This is effected by 
means of ceitain marks, called letters, by which are 
formed words, and words, by consent of men, re- 
present ideas. 

Of letters. Letters are the visible signs of articu- 
late sounds, and the elements or first principles of 
written language. The letters used in the English 
language are twenty-six.* 

Of syllables and words. A syllable may consist 
of as many letters as can be pronounced by a sin- 
gle impulse of the voice ; as man, pen, hook. 

m ' ^ — ' — 11 Bj - " I ~ - 

♦The letters in the English language, with their pow- 
ers, are explained in my Elementary Spelling Book, the 
use of which, or of some similar boofc^v^^w^a^Rk^v^^^tft.- 
cede the study of grammar. 

1* 



wm inwards. W oruo ». . ^ 

,d derivative or compound. 

primiiive words. Primitive or radic 

ch as cannot be divided^ or separ 

which are significant ; as man, hope, 

derivatwe and compound vxjrds. 11 

compound words are such as are f< 

addition of a word or syllable to a radic 

Mift-2y, hope-fid^ good^ness, parenJt-ag 

OSAMMAB. 

€f grammar. Grammar in general is 
eaking and writing with propriety ; or 
n of principles and rules, established 
d designed to teach the method of sp 
'iting a language with propriety. 
Dimsion ^grammar* Grammar cor 
rta ; orthography, etymology, syntf 
riv. 

-**• Orthography teac 
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ment of wo]fu^;;aDd their arrangement in proper 
order. 

Of prosody. Prosody treats of the quantity or 
accent of syllables, and the laws of versification. 

Species of words or parts of speech. Words may 
be arranged under the following species or classes ; 
viz. 1. Names or nouns. 2. Pronouns or substi- 
tutes. Z. Adjectives or attributes. 4. Verbs. 
5. Adverbs, or modifiers. 6. Prepositions. 7. 
Connectives or conjunctions. To which may be 
added exclamations. 

ITAMES OK NOUNS. 

Of names or nouns. A name or noun is a word 
which expresses the idea of any thing which exists, 
whether material or immaterial. It makes sense 
without any other word. Thus, man, horse, tree, 
table, are names of material or visible things ; faith, 
hope, love, charity, are names of immaterial things, 
or of affections and passions which exist in the 
mind. All names or nouns express ideas without 
the help of other words. 

Examplei. 



Names of material things. 

Sun Hand 

Moon Knife 

Star Wall 

Earth Glass 

Cloud Light 

Rain Snow 

Dew Ice 



Names of immaterial things. 

Help Firmness 

Glory Courage 

Opinion Bravery 

Idea Fortitude 

Notion Virtue 

Pain Vice 



Book Watex \ ^wt "^'^^"^^ 



Dhision of nouns. Nouns c 
common, or proper. Commo 
idea of a whole kind or sped 
name, common to every kind o 
beach, &c. Animal is a name 
ing beings that can move, as ho 

Proper or appropriate names, 
the names of single things or ind 
Thomas, Samuel, which are na 
men ; London, Philadelphia, Pa 
names of particular cities ; Missi 
Delaware, which are the names o 

Note. Proper names usually h 
when they are applied to two or mo 
take the form of common names w 
her, as the Smiths, the Fletchers. 

What is air, a common or prope 
What is plum ? I w^. 
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Limitation of nouns. In general, propei names 
are sufficiently certain or definite, without any other 
word to fix their application; as Boston, New- York, 
Hartford. But namern^ich are common to many 
things oAen require to have their signification lim- 
ited or applied to particular things. 

Of the definitives. To restrict the sense of com- 
mon names and make their applicatioo more deter- 
minate, the English language uses several smaH 
words which may be called definitives, or defi- 
ning words, as on or a; the^ this, these, that, 
those* These words are properly adjectivesi of a 
particular use. 

Cf the definitive an or a. An is employed be- 
fore a common noun to express one person or 
thing ; either indefinitely, as, give me an apple, 
that is, one apple, without specifying which ; or 
definitely, as, London is an ancient city. Before 
a consonant, nis dropped, and the word is written 
and pronounced a, as London is a great city. 

Note. A is used before plural words preceded by 

/ew and many .* as a few years, a great many times. 

It is also used before collective words as, a dozen, a 

hundred. It may also be used after many, '* Full ma- 

^y f* gem of purest ray serene." 

An is used before a vowel ; as an eggj an orange, 
an even path, an open door ; an ugly face. An is 
used also before a silent h, as an honor, an honest man, 
an hour. 

But when h is uttered, a should be used afler it, as 
a heart, a humble saint, a human being. 

A heart that deviseth m\scV\\^^ \ Vwet^ a\%\»fc^'«it: 
an indefinite noun ; a hewt A^«^^^* '^'^l V«wX- 



new earth. He shewed me a 
of life. And seeing the multituc 
mountain. The angel of the Loi 
a flame of fire, out of the midst 
are definite, and not uncertain. 

Of the definitive the. The 
employed to limit the applicati 
name to a certain known pers< 
tinct from others ; as the apost 
of nature ; there goes the man 

0/ the definitives, tuts and 
nittve this points out a particuh 
that is present or near in place, 
plation. That denotes a thing i 
in place, time or contemplation 
a globe ; that star is brii^ht and 
same distinction exists in the i 
these and those. 

Of Number. There are, in 1 
two numbers, fht* o*-«.-»- 
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pen, pens; bouse, houses ; rosei roses; fox, foxes, 
glasS) glasses ; brush, brushes ; church, cburclies. 
Excepliotu. After a consonant, j is changed 
intoieg; as vanity, vanities ; glory, glories. 

Note 1 . After at/t oy, «y, f onlf is added ; is, day, 
days; joy, joys; vtjiey, valleys; money, moneys. 

3. In some words, f is changed into b ; as life, 
lives; wire, wives; leaf, leaves) wharf', wharves. 

Irregular plurals. Child, children ; Ibot, feet; 
toolb, teeth ; man, men ; woman, women j ox, 
oxen ; louse, lice ; goose, geese ; brother, breth- 
ren or brothers; penny, pence or pennies ; pea, 
pease or peas ; die, dice er dies ; thesis, theses. 

Words having no variation for the ■plural. 
Cattle, sheep, swine, kine, deer, hose, trout, sal- 
mon, carp, perch, and some other names of fish 
are the same in both numbers. 

Words not admOHng the plural. Rye, barley, 
flax, hemp, flour, sloth, pride, pitch, gold, silver, 
tin, zink, antimony, lead, and the names of other 
metals have no plural. 

Words ahoays having a plural ending. Alms, 
amends, wages, bellows, gallows, odds, means, 
pains, news, riches, measles, politics, and some 
others, always have a plural ending. Some of 
these, as news, means, alms, are more generally 
treated as words in the singular number ; as what 
is the news 1 by this means : ask an alms. 

Of Gender. Gender in grnramar is a differ- 



add es8 to the name, as lion. 
Sometimes the original wo 
toFy actress ; or otherwise vt 
And sometimes the feminii 
as executor, executrix. 

Other methods qfexpressit 
In some cases, the masculin< 
pressed by different words, a 
brother and sister ; uncle an 
by prefixing a word expret 
male-rabbit, a female possun 
bear. 

PersonUiccUion. Things wil 
lish considered as of the neut 
having no sex. But for the 
inanimate things are oflen : 
ly in poetry, as male or female 
scorching rays, the moon sheds 
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after the verb. But for convenience) the two po- 
sitions of nouns, one heforey the other iifter the 
verb, are called ciues. There are then three 
cases, the mminaiwe^ poasesawe^ and objectwe. 

Of the possessioe case. The second case is 
the poasesawe or genitive case ; so called because 
it expresses possession, property or ownership. 
This is formed by adding to the name an a with 
an apostrophe, thus, John's book ; that is, the 
book of John, or which belongs to John. When 
words end in ea or eaa^ the apostrophe only is ad- 
ded, as on eagles' wings ; for righteousness' sake. 

PRONOUHS, OB SUBSTITUTES. 

Definition, Pronouns are words which are 
used in the place of other words to prevent a re- 
petition of names and sentences. Some of them 
are mere pronouns, or words which stand in the 
place of nouns or names ; others of them are used 
in the place of adjectives, sentences, or a part of a 
sentence. This class of words therefore may be 
denominated aubatUutea. 

Pefaonal Pronouna. The substitutes which 
stand for persons only are I, thou and you, he, 
she, we, ye, they and who. 

1 stands for the person speaking, or his name. 

Thou and you stand for the person spoke to or 
addressed. Thou is used only in the solemn or 
sacred style, as in the scriptures. You is used in 
the common style* 

Ife and she aland fot \)ae \wk\^ ^'^ ^SiKa^^^'a^^- 



persons, one of whom is the ep 
Yeia the plural ofthmi, and 

or sacred style. In the fami 

styhy you is used for ye. 

They is the plural of A«, she 
Who is a personal pronoun, 

twcy as it reiatei to a person 

mentioned. 

The pronouns for the names \ 

are, Uy they, which and tchat. 

The pronouns have mostly t 

Sin 
Nona. T 
Obj. T 
Nora. S] 
Obj. H 
Nom. Vi 
I Obj. W 

The pronouns mhne, thine, his, 
theirs, are used in the place Qf s 



Sing. 


Plu. 


Nominative, I 


We 


Objective Me 


Us 


Nom. He 


They 


Obj. Him 


Them 


Nom. It 


They 


Obj. It 


Them 
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were under the dominion of the Romans.'* Per- 
4e^8. Here it represents the whole latter clause 
of the sentence. The Jews were under the do* 
minion of the Romans — Uf that is, all thatf is 
well known. 

9%ttf and thatf these and those, are used as de- 
finitives, before names ; as, this man^ that house, 
these men, those houses ; but this and that are 
Used as substitutes. Thus, '< by the ancient statues 
of England the king only can convoke a parliament ; 
and this he is bound to do every year." Black- 
stone. Here this stands for the words, convoke a 
parliament. 

*' I am told that the president has issued a pro- 
clamation.^^ Here that is a substitute for the lat- 
ter part of a sentence, as may be seen by changing 
the order of words. The president has issued a 
proclamation — I am told that. 

When in discourse two things, persons or class- 
es are mentioned, this and these refer to the last 
mentioned ; theU and those to the first mentioned. 
As, 

'* Some place the bliss in action, some in ease. 
Those call it pleasure, and contentment these" 

Which is the substitute for a single thing, or the 
name of it ; as the book which you held in your 
hand is mine. Which is also a substitute for an 
adjective, or part of a sentence. Thus, '* Judas 
declared him innocent, which he cpuUl not be, had 
he deceived the disciples." Porteys. Here which 
B.tands for innocent. 

What is asDhstitUlQ fot t^ojl ^^p!K\c\i\'^%^''''Vwc\^ 



tened to *««''^,!!Jii,' askings 

riSm a?. » J«t PH^- often u 
titute. Thus, n ^^^ j^, 

•«»*■ ^^Twr S. bee*"*® ^* ' 

S?t «n^«r jlt ^'any, few. • 
The words ««^' ^* U one, 

latter, less, ^e^J- ^J'^;d other a< 
such, »«>« Vtl me manner, as s' 
noenrty "f^l'^haa a plural, *eli«! 

emphasis,, as «e' J „sed ir 
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3ubstitate« It denotes every individual separately 
considered ; as, *< The four beasts had each of them 
six wings." Rev. iv. 8. 

Every is also a distributive adjective denoting 
edl the individuals of a number, separately con- 
sidered, and in some cases, especially in the law- 
Btyie, is used as a substitute ; as, every of the clau- 
ses and conditions. It is very frequently followed 
by one^ every one. 

EUther and or, express an alternative or choice, 
as you may take either load ; you may take one 
road or the other. Either is an adjective, and or 
is a connective, uniting the two alternatives. 

Either is also a substitute for the parts of a sen- 
tence consisting of alternatives ; as, '' no man can 
serve two masters, for either he will hate the one, 
and love the other, or else." &c. 

Either was formerly used for each. <<Two 
thieves were crucified with Jesus, on either side 
one." But this use is now infrequent. 

Neither is an adjective composed of ne, that is 
not^ and either, as nor is composed of tie and or. 
These words deny two or more particulars ; as 
** Fight neither with small nor great." 1 Kings 
xxii. 31. Neither is also used as a substitute ; as 
neither of us was present 

It b to be observed further, that an adjective 
may be used as a substitute, when the sense is 
sufficiently clear without a noun ; as, " the rich 
have many friends." Here rich with the definitive 
the indicates rich people or persons. 

Hereby^ thereby^ whereby , hereto, and other ^vis&r 

a* 



stitute ; as, some read for amui 
for instruction. 

ADJECTIVES OR ATT] 

Definition, An adjective or t 
which expresses a quality or pr 
or something which is ascrib* 
great, wise, virtuous. These 
cannot be used without referei 
or noun ; as a good man, a grea 



Adjectives, 
A bright 
A splendid 
A miserable 
An amiable 
A white 
A dirty 

A clear day 
Sweet apples 
Fair water 
Warm weather 



J^ames, 
Sun 

Equipage 
Hst 

Woman 

Horse 

Floor 



Examples, 



AdjeeU 

A grec 

Wise 

Dextrc 

The vf 

Thebi 

Gloom 

Flour fi 
Cloth o 
Melons 
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Which words are nouns and which adjectives or attri- 
butes ? 

Adjectives in English have no variation of end- 
ing to express numbers, case or gender. We say 
a good man, and a good woman. 

Comparison of adjedwes. The qualities of 
things may exist in different degrees ; for a man 
may be toise, or vnser than his neighbor, or the 
uueat of men. 

Degrees of comparison. There are four degrees 
of qualities, noted by different endings of words. 
These may be called the imperfect^ ihepositwe^ the 
comparative and superlative. 

The imperfect degree The imperfect degree of 
comparison expresses a small or slight degree of 
a quality, and is formed by adding ish to a word ; 
as h'oumish^ yellowish^ whitish^ blackish. 

The positive degree. The positive expresses a 
degree of the quality, which renders it absolute, or 
distinct from other qualities ; as red, brown, black, 
great, small, brave, wise. 

The comparative degree. The comparative ex- 
presses a greater or less degree of a quality, than 
exists in another object, ikB, greater, smaller , wiser, 
brighter. This degree is formed by adding r or er 
to the positive ; or by using before the word, more 
or less. We say, wiser, more wise, or less wise; 
nohier, more noble or less noble. 

The superlative degree. The superlative expres- 
ses the greatest or least degree of a quality ; and it 
is formed by affixing st or est, to the positive, as, 
wisest, smallest; or by using before the word, 
most or least; as, mo«timiblc,lctt%tTra%ct<j^«.. 



VEKfi. 

Definitiim. The verb is a p 
porlant part of speech, expres 
suflenng. 

Its uses are, 

I •To affirm or declare : 
God IS just. 

2. To command, exhort, or 
tend, lie quiet, let us depart, 

3. To pray or request ; as, ' 
grace dwell in our hearts. 

4rTo inquire or question ; j 
^ Dtmstm of verbs. The usuaJ 
into aaine, passive and neuter. 
ral and comprehensive division i 
tfUransiHve, 

Transitwe verbs. A transit! 
action or energy exerted in p 
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Verb. Obj. 
pvniffttlie wicked 
(tub God. 
ring) poverty. 
aceiimiiaiu 






Kerb. 



Obi. 



AffahiUt; conciliatu IkTor. 
Water junirithti pluita. 
The rich Aare'inuij frienda. 
The prond ntglett tbe poor. 
Beauty and merit cxeiie 

Old ege britmi infirmity 

love study 
Ton perTer play 
He reeoiveB wages. 
She learns muuc 
Itrnrnishes com 
We bate vice nod meanneaa 
Ye underetand Ibe tmth 
Ydu take enuS' 
They avoid evil 
'^hou knowesl Ihe com- 
mandmeule 



od man loves religii 
od boy improvea hii 

g often enda in povi 
are the pronouns ar 



? Which are verli 



inriiie verba. Averb intranwlive expresses 
eing or exislenreln a certain stale; as (o 
le, to rest ; or it expiesses action limited 
ibject ; as to toalk, tofy. When we say 
\e», we express an action which is con- 
that animal ; so tl\al vw^i^wwiiiw^ \«*w*. vi^ 



^^i v« jfuw^ niKyy, i iiese person 
nominatives to verbs. 

Tenses. As actions and eve 
in time present, past or future, \ 
endings or other modifications 
which are called tenses. Thu 
present time. Iloved denotes | 
or tcill love, denotes future time 
time of an event with more < 
verbs have six tenses, each of wl 
definite and indefinite. Thus, 

Present Tense, Inde 

Il<yce. This tense affirms o; 
being now present ; as I love n< 
ses a fact or general truth, which 
as, God is just ; man is imperfe 
cause plants to grow ; birds he 
swinu 
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completely past ; as, in six days God created 
heavens and the earth. 

Past Tense, Definite. [Imperfect.] 

TiMM reading. This form represents an action 
laking place and unfinished at a particular pe- 
i of past time ; as, / was reading when you 
16 in. 

Perfect Tense, Indefinite. 

"hone loved. . This tense denotes action com- 
ely past, and often at no great distance of time ; 
/ have written a letter. It expresses also 
tinued or repeated action or being ; as, my 
er has lived eighty years. It also expresses 
t time connected with a present period or por- 
of time ; as, we~ have breakfasted together this 
ning. 

Perfect Tense, Definite. 

have been reading. This form expresses an 
on or event as just past and finished ; as, I have 
; reading Seneca this morning. 

?rior-Past Tense, Indefinite. [Pluperfect.] 

had loved. This tense denotes an action to 
\aait at or before some other time specified ; as, 
ad received the news before the messenger ar- 
i. 



nominatives to verbs. 

Taues. As actions a 
in time present, past or fu 
endings or other roodific 
which are called tetues. 
present time. Ihved de 
or wSi lore, denotes fiitui 
time of an event with i 
verbs have *ix tetues^ eacl 
*%^wte and imdefUuU. T 

Present Tense 
Ilcftt. This tense affi 
*>eing now present ; as 1 1 
ses a fact or general truth, ' 
as, God i# just ; man w in 
«M«« plants to grow ; bi 



Present Tensi 
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but completely past ; as, in six days God created 
'he heavens and the earth. 

Past Tense, Definite. [Imperfect.] 

Iioas reading. This form represents an action 
IS taking place and unfinished at a particular pe- 
iod of past time ; as, / was reading when you 
same in. 

Perfect Tense, Indefinite. 

Ihaoe loved. . This tense denotes action com- 
deteJy past, and oflen at no great distance of time ; 
IS, / haoe written a letter. It expresses also 
Rontinued or repeated action or being ; as, my 
itber has lived eighty years. It also expresses 
last time connected with a present period or por- 
ion of time ; as, we have breakfasted together this 
Mnning. 

Perfect Tense, Definite. 

I haoe been reading. This form expresses an 
Ktion or event as just past and finished ; as, I have 
sen reading Seneca this morning. 

Prior-Past Tense, Indefinite. [Pluperfect] 

/ had loved. This tense denotes an action to 
d past at or before some other time specified ; as, 
li had received the news before the messenger ar- 
ved. 



leen reoMag yonr letter, when t 
rived. 

Future Tense, Indel 

IthMoirmaUroe. This tens 

tion or event to take place herei 

Future Tense, Del 

I^haU or vM he writing. 1 

ture tense denotes that an act 

and be unfinished at a foture t, 

he tcifl &e mUing when you arr 

Prior-Future Tense, I 

IshtM haoe mritten. This 
action that will be past at a fu 

as, he wm hate fimshed h.s < 
rive. 
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were about to flee out of the ship." This form 
of the tense is sometimes called the incept^ fu- 
ture. 

Another foim of this tense is thus expressed ; 
John is to command a legiment. 

MODES. 

Definition, Mode in grammar is the manner 
of expressing action, being or suffering. The 
modes are four ; the infinitive, indicative, impera- 
tive and conditional or subjunctive. 

The infinitive. The infinitive mode has no dis- 
tinction of person or number ; it expresses action 
or being indefinitely, and is formed by simply plac- 
ing to before the verb ; as, to love, to go, to write ; 
to have lovedy to have gone, to have written. 

The indicative. The indicative or declarative 
mode affirms or declares ; as, John studies ; the 
weather is warm. 

The imperative. The imperative mode com- 
mands, entreats, exhorts or invites ; as, go, make 
haste, let us walk. 

The conditional or suhjunctite mode. The 
conditional mode is used to express actions or 
events which are uncertain, conditional or contin- 
gent ; 2iS,if he shall go, if it should rain. The 
uncertainty, or contingency of events is usually ex- 
pressed by if, though, unless, whether, suppose, or 
some word of like import. 

PARTICIPLES. 

Participles are formed from NCtVi^^^xAXna:*^'^^ 



HMc ; or wnen me yero eiius m, c, 
lat letter and adding ing^^n lacing 
tut e is retained in dyeing, from dj 
nd in singeing and twingeing. 
The participle of the present tense is 
be definite tenses ; ^ I am uoriiing ; 
ised as an adjective to express a q 
omng father ; and sometimes, by th< 
y, becomes an adverb or modifier ; 
aughinglyf charmingly. 

This participle also may become a r 
md especially when preceded by the ; 
ng of Norfolk ; and in this characte 
>]ural form ; as, the overflowings of t 
L few instances, this participle becom 
•eceiving the ending ness ; as wilU 
tiUing. 

Participle? of the perfect tense are f 
ling to the verb d or ed&s loved, fror 
3(2 from turn. This is the regular 
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Tills participle is used with the subBtantive verb 
to be, to give a passive formloTeibs; as, to be Ion- 
ed; to be respected. When thus used, it is called 
thepastive partciple. 

AtrZILUBUS, OB HRIJIKO VESBS. 

To form ihfl modes an<l tenses or verbB. Ihe 
English language is furnished with a few monosyl- 
labic verba, which are called helping verbs, or 
auxiliaries. These are taay, can, must, thait, mU, 
do, Aoee, and £e. Of these may, con, mtMl and 
shall, are always auxiliary j the olliers are either 
auxiliary or principal verbs. 

Mag expresses liberty, power or possibility ; W 
be mo]/ go ; he may have written. 

Con expresses power, nr shiljty as " Ctaut 
thou by searching find out God." 

Mutt expresses necessity ; as we bhm< sutnnit 
to the laws. 

Shall, in the first person, simply fotetells ; as 
we tfAaJI be judged according to our works. In 
the second and third persons, it promisea, com- 
mands or expresses delermination, especially when 
uttered with emphasis ; as you tkaU receive your 
wages ; he »?iall go, when he is commanded. 

WHl, in the first person, promises ; as I will pay 
a debt to-morrow. In the second and third per- 
sons, it simply foretells j as jou tnU see me at tba 
exchange ; he imU go if he can. WiU is also a 
pi-incipal verb, as, he wilU it 

A) as a principal and transitive verb, signifies to 
act, make or perform. As an aux.ilw.TV'*-^*^' 



its object ; as, n .^ ^^ 
^h you as he has done ; that is, as he H 
shed you. 

Bdly. Do is employed in negative sente 
does not reside in New York ; and i 
estions, as, does John hold a commissi 
Have^ though a principal verb, is mad 
I auxiliary in forming the tenses : as, he 
been to London. It also supplies the 
irticiple and its object ; as, I have not s 
ut my brother Tuis; that is, has seen F 
Be is also of general use as an auxi 
ither as a principal or auxiliary verb it 
o almost every sentence in the languag 
Conjugation is the regular distributic 
nto their several modes, tenses, nurobe 
Jons. 

- -" Tvtv. AUXILIAl 
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I might Wc might 

S Thou migrhtest S Ye mi^ht 

( You might ( You mi^ht 

He, she, it might They might 

Can has two tenses. 

Present Tense. 

I can We can 

^ Thou canst ^ Ye can 

( You can ( You can 

He, she, it can They can 

Past Tense. 

I could We could 

^ Thou couldst S Ye could 
( You could ( You could 

He, she, it could They could 

S&ALL has two tenses. 

Present Tense. 

I shall We shall 

5 Thou shalt 5 Ye shall 

} You shall I You shall 

He, she, it shall They shall 

Past Tense. 

I should We should 

^ Tbou shouldst K Ye should 

( Yon should ( You should 

He, she, it should They should 

WiLi» has two tenses. 



VERB. 

DefinUicn. The verb is a primar 
portant part of speech, expressing : 
sufiering. 

Its uses are, 

1. To affirm or declare ; as, I 
Godisjast. 

2. To command, exhort, or invi 
tend, lie qaiet, let us depart. 

3. To pray or request ; as, O m 
grace dwell in oar hearts. 

4. To inquire or question ; as, d 
DkiUuin of verbs. The usual div 

into acUvef passive and neuter. B 

ral and comprehensive division is inf 

itUransUive. 

'It f^.'^^ ^.»«]L« A «... *.«.:< ;«A 
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ii 



Etunples. 

God vrillpunish the wickedj Affability conciliates favor. 
All sin offends God. Water nourishes plants. 



Idleness brings poverty. 
Indnstnr aeeumulates 

wealth 
The farmer plants com. 
Shsaao/oUows vice. 

I ran 

Ton breathe 
He walks 
She sleeps 
It rains 
We go 
Te dine 
You slumber 
They trifle. 
*Thoa strivest 



The rich ^ove many friends. 
The proud neglect the poor. 
Beauty and merit excite 

envy. 
Old age brings infirmity 
[ love study 
You perfer play 
He receives wages. 
She learns music 
It furnishes corn 
We hate vice and meanness 
Ye understand the truth 
You take snuff 
They avoid evil 
Thou knowest the com- 



mandments 
The sun rises at six o clock. 
-The goat capers and leaps. 
The wall leans to the west. 
A sled slides on snow and ice. 
The good man loves religion and his duty. 
The good boy improves his time-. 
Intemperance produces disease 
Gaming often ends in poverty and ruin. 

Which are the pronouns and nouns? Which are verbs 
-transitive and intransitive f 

Intransitive verbs, Averh intraDsiJive expresses 
simple being or existence In a certain slate; as to 
Ae, to live, to rest ; or it expresses action limited 
io the subject ; as to walk, tofy. When we say 
a bird^ie^, we express an action which is con- 
fined to that animal ; so that intransitive \eTVs<^ v^"^ 
/loi Followed bj any obiect. 



nominatives to verbs. 

Tenses, As actions and ev 
in time present, past or future, 
endings or other modification 
which are called tenses. Th 
present time. Ihyced denotes 
or wUl love, denotes future tim 
time of an event with more 
verbs have six tenses, each of \t 
definite and indefinite. Thus, 

Present Tense, Ind( 
I love. This tense affirms c 
being now present ; as I love n 
ses a fact or general truth, which 
as, God i* just ; man is imperft 
cause plants to grow ; birds A. 
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mpletely past ; as, in six days God created 
avens and the earth. 

Past Tense, Definite. [Imperfect.] 

18 reading. This form represents an action 
ng place and unfinished at a particular pe- 
* past time ; as, I was reading when you 
n. 

Perfect Tense, Indefinite. 

ve laoed. This tense denotes action com- 
past, and oflen at no great distance of time ; 
have written a letter. It expresses also 
led or repeated action or being ; as, my 
ha^ lived eighty years. It also expresses 
ne connected with a present period or por- 
time ; as, we have breakfasted together this 

g- 

Perfect Tense, Definite. 

9e been reading. This form expresses an 
)r event as just past and finished ; as, I have 
iding Seneca this morning. 

►r-Past Tense, Indefinite. [Pluperfect.] 

d laved. This tense denotes an action to 
at or before some other time specified ; as, 
received the news before the messenger ar* 



RI'DIHKHTS OF ^" 

Prior-Past Tense. Definite. 
mad been reading. This form of the { 
Represents an action asjugt paat or fin 
before another past time i^pocified ; as, I 
" g your letter, when the niesseng< 



Tuture Tense, Indefinite. 
Q or will loTie. This tense expresses a 
svent 10 take place hereafter. 

Future Tense, DeSnile. 
II or iptll be writing. This form of [i 
se denotes that an action will lake ] 
unfinished at a future time specified 
u he TDriting wiien you arrive, 

lire Tense, Indefinite. 
mall kavc written. This tense express* 
*ll be pnsi B( a future time speci: 
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were about to flee out of the ship." This form 
of the tense is sometimes called the incept^ fu- 
ture. 

Another foim of this tense is thus expressed ; 
John is to command a legiment. 

MODES. 

Definition. Mode in grammar is the manner 
of expressing action, being or suffering. The 
modes are four ; the infinitive, indicative, impera- 
tive and conditional or subjunctive. 

The infinitive. The infinitive mode has no dis- 
tinction of person or number ; it expresses action 
or being indefinitely, and is formed by simply plac- 
ing to before the verb ; as, to love, to go, to unite ; 
to have loved f to have gone, to have written. 

The indicative. The indicative or declarative 
mode afiirms or declares ; as, John studies ; the 
weather is warm. 

The imperative. The imperative mode com- 
mands, entreats, exhorts or invites ; as, go, make 
haste, let us walk. 

The conditional or subjunctite mode. The 
conditional mode is used to express actions or 
events which are uncertain, conditional or contin- 
gent ; Sia, if he shall go, if it should rain. The 
uncertainty, or contingency of events is usually ex- 
pressed by tf, though, unless, whether, suppose, or 
some word of like import. 

PARTICIPLES. 

Participles are formed fioxxv sctX^^^'^^s.^Vv^^"^^ 



— • 9 ur wnen the verb ends i 
that letter and adding ing, as I 
But e is retained in dyeings froi 
and in singeing and twingeing. 

The participle of the present tens 
the definite tenses ; aalamtDrUin^ 
used as an adjective to express i 
lomng father ; and sometimes, by 
2y, becomes an adverb or modifie 
imghingljff charmingly. 

This participle also may become t 
and especially when proceeded by th 
ing of Norfolk ; and in this characi 
plural form ; as, the overflowings of 
a few instances, this participle becoi 
receiving the ending ness; as tnl 
tnUing. 

Participles of the perfect tense are 
ding to the verb d or ed as loved, fn 
ed from turn. This is the resrula 
participle. A fi^ 



IflXXT «•■' 
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This participle is used with the substantive verb 
to be, to grive a passive form to veibs ; as, to be lov- 
ed; to be respected. When ttius used, it is called 
tiie passive partciple. 

AUXILIARISSy OR HELPIKG VERBS. 

To form the modes and tenses of verbSf the 
English language is furnished with a few monosyl- 
labic verbsy which are called helping verbs, or 
auxiliaries. These are may, can, must, shall, unllf 
do, hone, and be. Of these may^ can, must and 
shall, are always auxiliary ; the others are either 
auxiliary or principal verbs. 

May expresses liberty, power or possibility ; as 
he may go ; he may have written. 

Can expresses power, or ability as ^ Const 
thou by searching find out God." 

Must expresses necessity ; as we must submit 
to the laws. 

Shall, in the first person, simply foretells ; as 
we shaU be judged according to our works. In 
the second and third persons, it promises, com- 
mands or expresses determination, especially when 
uttered with emphasis ; as you shaU receive your 
wages ; he shall go, when he is commanded. 

WUl, in the first person, promises ; as T will pay 
a debt to-morrow. In the second and third per- 
sons, it simply foret^ 9 as you wiU see me at the 
exchange ; he unU go if he can. WiU is also a 
principal verb, as, he wiUs it. 

Ho as a principal and transitive verb, signifies to 
act, make or perform. As an auxUiat^> It \& eo^- 



^ «ic lias done : that i 

guished you. 

3clly. Do is employed in negat 
he does not reside in New Yorl 
questions, as, does John hold a c 

Have, though a principal verb, 
an auxiliary in forming the tenses 
ly been to London. It also suppi 
participle and its object ; as, I hav 
but my brother has; that is, has i 

Be is also of general use as ai 
either as a principal or auxiliary yt 
to almost every sentence in the Ian 

Conjugation is the regular distri 
into their several modes, tenses, nui 
sons. 

CONJUGATION OP THE AUXI 

May has two tenses. In the presc 
in the past tense, might. 
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I might Wc might 

5 Thou miffhtest J Ye mi^ht 

You might ) You might 
He, she, it might They might 

Can has two tenses. 

Present Tense. 

I can We can 

V Thou canst ^ Ye can 

( You can ( You can 
He, she, it can They can 

Past Tense. 

I could We could 

^ Thou couldst ( Ye could 
( You could ( You could 

He, she, it could They could 

S&ALL has two tenses. 

Present Tense. 

I shall We shall 

5 Thou Shalt 5 Ye shall 

I You shall { You shall 

He, she, it shall They shall 

Past Tense. 

I should We should 

^ Thou shouldst { Ye should 

( Yon should \ You should 

He, she, it should They should 

Wnx has two tenses. 



ItTTDl MINTS or 



Present Tense. 



I will 



Wo will 



S Thou wUt 5 Ye will 

I You wUl } You will 

He, she, it will They will 

Post Tense. 

1 wouH We would 

S Thou wouldst ( Ye would 

f You would ; You would 

He, she, it would They would 



Mvi 



• baa no varitLtioD of ending. 



Do as an auxiliary. 

Present Tenae. 

I do We do 

t Thnii dost ( Ye do 

) You do J You do 

He, slie, it doth or does They do 
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Havjs as on auxiliary. 

Present Tense* 

I have We have 

SThou hast ^ Ye have 

You have \ Ycra have 

He, she, it has or hath They have 

Past Tense, 

I had We had 

5 Thou hadst 5 Ye had 

( You had \ You bad 

He, she, it had They had 

the foregoing tenses, have is cised either as an 
liary or as a principal and transitive verb. As 
msitive verb it has also the following tenses 1 

Perfect Tense. 

I have had We have had 

S Thou hast had ^ Ye have had 

\ You have had ( You have had 

He, she, it has or hath had They have had 

Prior-past 'I'ense. 

I had had We had had 

Thou hast had ^ Ye bad had 

You had had^ / You had had 
He, she, it luid had They had hajd 

uture Tense, used as auxiliary or transitive. 

shall or wi& have We shall or wiX Ii9tv0 

lou shalt or wilt have S Ye shall or will Aave 
)u shall or will have ^ You shajl.or will bare 
3he, it shall or wilt have TVie^ «3s»3il wt'^Si&kVw!*^ 



1 



^H 


! RDDIJIKNTa OV 


^^^^1 


Prior-future Tense. 


^^^^^^H 


I Ehall have had 


We shall have 




Thou Bhalt or wilt have 


r Ye Bhall or wUl 




had 


had 




Yoo Bhttll or will havo 


YouBbanorwfl 
had 
They Bhall or wit 




had 




He, she, it shall or will 


^^^^ 


have bad 


had 


^^^1 


■UPBB«T1VI 

Singular. 


i MODE. 




ivc you, or have thou 


Have ye or yo 




:ive you or do you have 


Do you have 




it me have 


Let ua have 


^^^H 


:t bim have 


Let them bav 


^^1 


Present Tense, denoting uncertainty. 




f Ih. 


ive We 




though, ¥»hcther, J Thou hart } Ye 


^^^^^H 


unlcBB, BuppoBc, ( You have ( You 


1 


■ 


■ 
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Be, the substanti? e verb, expressing being or 
listence. 

INFINITIVE MODV. 

Present tense. To be 

Perfect. To have been 

*articiple of the present tense, being 
Of the perfect., been 

Compound, having been 

INDICATIVE MODE. 

Present Tense. 

I am We are 

^ Thou art K Ve are 

\ You are \ You are 

He, she, it is They are 

The following is the ancient form of this tense 
nd not yet obsolete in popular practice. 

I be We be 

You be Ye or you. be 

Hs is They be 

Past Tense. 

. I was We were 

J Thou wast J Ye were 

You was or were \ You were 

He, she, it was They were 

Perfect Tense. 

I have been We have been 

\ Thou hast been ^ Ye have been 

\ You have been \ You have been 

He, she, it has or hath been They have been 



**c, outSf ii naa Dei 

Future T< 

I shall or will be 
5 Thou Shalt or wilt be 
( You shall or will be 

He, she, it shall or will be 

T u « , I^rior-Future 
1 shall have been 

S Thou Shalt or wilt have beej 
f You shall or will have been 
«e,8he,it shaU or will have beei 

IMPERATIVE ^ 

Be; be thou; dothoobe; 
^e ye or you ; do you be 

, Jiet noe be ; let U8 be 
Let him be 

Let them be 



CONDITIONAL OR 8UBJU] 

Present TennA. A^n^ii^. 
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Past Tense, denoting uncertainty. 

&c. I was W» were 

SThou wast J Ye were 

You was or were { You were 
He, she, it was They were 

The following form is hypoiheHadf denoting sup- 
^tion ; that is, if he toere, in the affirmative, in- 
catps a negative, that is, he is not. If he toere 
it, in the negatife, indicates an affirmative that 
,heis. 

t &C. 1 were We were 

J Thou wert J Ye were 

I You were ( You were 

He, she, it were They were 

THE CONJUGATION OF A REGULAR VERB. 

LOVE. 

Infinitive Mode, Present Tense. 
To Love. 

Perfect Tense, 
To have loved. 

Participle of the Present Tense. 
Zxmng. 

Of the Perfect. 
Loved. 

Compound. 
Hcmng loved. 



< itou love 
He Joveth or love. 

5 Thou dost love , 

I Yon do love 

«e doth or does Jove ^ 

I>efinite. 

J* am loving 
Thou art loving , 

Jou an, loving^ I 

^e 18 loving (^ 

I]oved^'''''"^^''"^«fi«'te 

5Thoulovedst c^* 

^ x ou Joved 5 ^e 

He Joved « ^o' 

Th 
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Perfect Tense, indefinite. 

I have loved We have loved 

J Thou hast loved J Ye have loved 

I You have lt»ved I You have loved 

He has or hath loved They have loved 

Definite. 

I have heen loving We have been loving 

J Thou hast been loving < Ye have been loving 
You have been loving ( You have been loving 
. He has or hath been They have been loving 
loving 

Prior- pasty indefinite. 

I had loved We had loved 

J Thou hadst loved J Ye had loved 

I You had loved \ You had loved 

He had loved They had loved 

IVefinite. 

I had been loving We had been loving 

\ Thou hadst been loving < Ye had been loving 
I You had been loving ( You had been loving 

He had been loving They bad been loving 

Future Tense indefinite. 
The form of predicting. 

I shall love We shall l6r» 

5 Then wilt love 5 Ye will love 

I You will love I You will love 

He will love They will love 

The form of promising, commanding and deter- 
mining. 

I will love ^ ^ ^"^ ^^'^^ 



''Thou shall or wilt be | 
loving 1 

You shSl or will be 

loving I 

He shafl or will be 
loving 

Prior-future, inde 



I shall have loved 

(Thou shalt or wilt 
have loved 
You shall or will 
have loved 
He shall or will 
have loved 



We 

rYei 

k 

You 

r lo 

The 

lo 



Definite. 

I sliall have been loving We 

Ic 

/Thou shalt or wilfr ' - r Ye 
Jjavc been loving ' I 1 

rill nn<*«« I 



1 V*M 



»n<i11 tf\«i 



V/, 
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Do love Do love 

Do thou love Do ye or you love 

Do you luve Let them love 
Let him love 

In the place oCUt the poets employ the verb without 
th3 auxiliary — ^'•Perish the lore that deadens young de* 
•ire." Beat Minst. That is, let the lore perish. 

'^ Bi igaorancd thy choice, where knowledge leads to 
woe." Ibm. 

SUBJUNCTIVE MODS. 

Present Tense. 

If« though, unless, 
whether, suppose, 
admit, &c. 

I love We love 

J Thou lovest < Ye love 

\ You love ( You love 

He lovcth or loves They love 

Some authors omit the personal terminations in the 
second and third persons — if thou love^ if he /ove. 
With this single variation, which I deem contrary to 
the principles of our language, the conditional mudey 
differs not in the least from the indicative. 

Passive form of ihe T^erh. 

INDICATIVE MODE. 

Present Tense. 

1st person I am loved We are loved 

mA ..«...».. S Thou art loved 5 Ye are loved 
Sd person j y ^^ ^^^ j^^^^ ^ y^^ ^^^ j^^^j 

8d person He is loved 'tVx^^ ^^V**^ 



Perfect Tense. 



I have been loved We hav 

J Thou hast been loved ^ Ye have 
You have been loved ( You hav« 
He has or hath been loved They ha\ 

Prior-past Tense. 



I had been loved 

J Thou hadst been loved 
You had been loved 
He had been loved 



We had I 
5 Ye had b< 
( You had 1 

They had 



Future Tense. 



I shall or will be loved 

(Thou shalt or wilt be 
loved 
You shall or will be 
loved 
He shall or will be loved 



We shall or ^ 
fYe shall oi 
loved 
You shall o 

loved 
They shall c 
loved 



Pi.ir»* #l»«"— '^' 
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IMPERATIVE MODS* 



Let me be loved Let us be loved 

Be loved Be loved 

Be thou or you loved Be ye cir you loved 

Do you be loved Do you he loved 

Let him be loved Let them be loved 

Subjective mcde. 

Present Tense. 

If, d&c. I am loved We are loved 

!Thou art loved J Ye are loved 

You are loved ( You are loved 
lie is loved They are loved 

Or thus: 

If, &c. I be loved We be loved 

^ Thou be loved J Ye be loved 

( You be loved ( You be loved 
He be loved They be loved 

Past Tense. 

, d&c. I was loved We were loved 

J Thou wast loved J ^® were loved 

You was or were loved ( You were loved 
He was loved They were loved 

Or thus : 

If, &-C. I were loved We were loved 

J Thou wert loved j Ye were loved 

\ You were loved I You were loved 
He wore loved They were loved 

The last form is obsolete in common practice^ aad 
t ft] ways used by lhe\eaTTve&. 

4* 



Perfect Tense. 



I have been loved We have be 

J Thou hast been loved ^ Ye have bee 
Yoa have bemi loved ( Yon have be 
He has or hath been loved They have bi 

Prior-past Tense. 



I had been loved 

JThoa hadst been loved 
Yon had been loved 
He had been loved 



Wehadbeei 
^ Ye had been 
( Yoa dad be€ 

They had b€ 



Future Tense. 



I shall or will be loved 
Thou shalt or wilt be 

loved 
You shall or will be 

loved 
He shall or will be loved 



We shall or wi] 
'Ye shall or ^ 

loved 
You shall or 

loved 
They shall or 

loved 
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IMPERATIVE MODS. 



Let me be loved Let us be loved 

Be loved Be loved 

Be thou or you loved Be ye or you loved 

Do you be loved Do you he loved 

Let him be loved Let them be loved 

Subjective mcde. 
Present Tense* 

If, &c. I am loved We are loved 

!Thou art loved J Ye are loved 

You are loved ( You are loved 
lie is loved They are loved 

Or thus : 



If, &c. I be loved We be loved 

Thou be loved J Ye be loved 

You be loved ( You be loved 

He be loved They be loved 

Past Tense. 



I 



If, Slc. I was loved We were loved 

J Thou wast loved J Ye were loved 

You was or were loved ( You were loved 

He was loved They were loved 

Or thus : 

If, &-C. I were loved We were loved 

J Thou wert loved 5 Ye were loved 

\ You were loved ( You were loved 

He wore loved They were loved 

The last form is obsolete in common practice^ aad 
jK>t a) ways used by lhe\eaTTve&. 

4* 



d its object ; as, u .^ 

jish you as he has done ; that is, as> . 
uished you, 

3d]y. Do is employed in negative s( 
le does not reside in New York ; a 
questions, as, does John hold a comr 

Haoej though a principal verb, is r 
an auxiliary in forming the tenses : as 
]y been to London. It also supplies l 
participle and its object ; as, I have n( 
but my brother has; that is, has see. 

Be is also of general use as an ^ 
cither as a principal or auxiliary yer 
to almost every sentence in the lanf 

Conjugation is the regular distri' 
into their several modes, tenses, nu 
sons. 

CONJUGATION OP THE WJ 

^av has two tenses. In the pre 
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I might Wc might 

S Thou mifirhtest \ Ye mi^ht 

( You might ( You might 

He, she, it might They might 

Can has two tenses. 

Present Tense. 

I can We can 

^ Thou canst K Ye can 

( You can ( You can 
He, she, it can They can 

Past Tense. 

I could We could 

^ Thou couldst ^ Ye could 
\ You could ( You could 

He, she, it could They could 

SfiALL has two tenses. 

Present Tense. 

I shall We shall 

5 Thou Shalt 5 Ye shall 

( You shall } You shall 

He, she, it shall They shall 

Past Tense. 

I should We should 

^ Tbou shouldst K Ye should 

( Yon should ( You should 

He, she, it should They should 

Will has two tenses. 



xae, sne, it will T 

Past Tense. 

1 would W 

5 Thou wouldst 5 Y( 

I You would I Yc 

He, she, it would Tl 

Must has no variation of € 

Do as an auxiliary. 

Present Tense. 

I do ^ 

^ Thou dost 5 1 

} You do (\ 

He, she, it doth or does [ 

Note. When do is used as a transit! v 
in the second person, thou doest ; in the 1 
doeth^ or does. 

Past Tense. 
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IIavb as an auxiliary. 

Present Tense, 

I have We have 

SThou hast J Yc have 

You have ( You have 

He, she, it has or hath They have 

Past Tense, 

I had We had 

5 Thou hadst 5 Ye had 

( You had \ You bad 

He, she, it had They had 

In the foregoing tenses, have is used either as an 
'auxiliary or as a principal and transitive verb. As 
a transitive verb it has also the following tenses 1 

Perfect Tense. 

I have had We have had 

S Thou hast had { Ye have had 

) You have had \ You have had 

He, she, it has or hath had They have had 

Prior-past Tense, 

I had had We had had 

^ Thou hast had ^ Ye had had 

( You had had < You had had 

He, she, it had had They had ha<] 

Future Tense, used as auxiliary or transitive. 

I shall or witi have We shall or wiH kftvtf 

S Thou shall or wilt have S Ye shall or will have 
} You shall or will have f You shall or will hare 
He, she, it shall or will have TVie;s «Jiwi^ oit ^^V«^^ 



■ne, sue, it will ' q 

Past Tense. 

1 would ^ 

3 Thou wouldst c y 

I You would i Yi 

He, she, it would TJ 

Must has no variation of i 

I>o as an auxiliary. 

Present Tense. 
I do ^ 

< Thou dost / 1 

? You do U 

He, she, it doth or does ' 

doeth, or d<is.^ ' ^^''^ ^^*'' ^ the t 

Past Tense. 
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Havb as an auxiliary. 

Present Tense, 

I have We have 

SThou hast < Yc have 

You have ( You have 

He, she, it has or hath They have 

Past Tense, 

I had We had 

5 Thou hadst 5 Ye had 

( You had } You had 

He, she, it had They had 

In the foregoing tenses, have is used either as an 
auxiliary or as a pnncipal and transitive verb. As 
a transitive verb it has also the following tenses ! 

Perfect Tense. 

I have had We have had 

J Thou hast had 5 ^^ bave had 

You have had ( You have had 

He, she, it has or hath had They have had 

Prior-past Tense, 

I had had We had had 

^ Thou hast had ^ Ye had had 

( You had had < You had had 

He, she, it had had They had ha<] 

Future Tense, used as auxiliary or traiisitire. 

I shall or will have We shall or will Ikftv^ 

\ Thou shall or wilt have S Ye shall or will bave 
> You shall or will have f You ahalL or will bare 
He, shCf it shall or will bave TVie^ c^ic^ ox m^V^c*^ 



I had t 

He, she, it shall or will Thi 
have had 

IMPERATIYK MOl 

Singuiar, 
Have you, or have thou ] 

Have you or do you have 
Ijet me have ^ 

Let lum have 

SUBJUNCTIVK MO 

Present Tense, denoting 

il have 
^ Thou ha 
(You ha^ 
He, she, 
or hi 

The past and prior past ten» 
dicative. 
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Be, the subBtantive verb, expressing being or 
existence. 

INFINITIVE MODV. 

PregerU tense. To be 

Perfect, To have been 

JParticiple of the present tense, being 

Of the perfect, been 

Compound, having been 

INDICATIVE MODE. 

Present Tense. 

I am We are 

^ Thou art J Ye are 

( You are ( You are 

He, she, it is They are 

The following is the ancient form of this tense 
and not yet obsolete in popular practice. 

I be We be 

You be Ye or you be 

Hs is They be 

Past Tense. 

I was We were 

SThou wast J Ye were 

You was or were ( You were 

He, she, it was They were 

Perfect Tense. 

I have been We have been 

\ Thou hast been ^ Ye have been 

\ You have been ( You have been 

He, she, it has or hath been They have been 



Future Tense. 

I shall or will be \^^ 

S Thou Shalt or wilt be ( Ye 

( You shall or will be i Yo 

He, she, it shall or will be Th 

T u « . Prior-Future Ten8( 
1 snail have been w 

S Thou Shalt or wilt have been Y 

/ You shall or will have been Yc 

He,she,it shall or will have been Th( 

IMPERATIVE MODE. 

Be ; be tho« ; do thou be ; do b 
Be ye or you ; do you be 
^ Let roe be ; let us be 
Let him be 
Let them be 



CONDITIONAL OR SUBJUNCTIT 

Present Tense, denoting unc 



T/» a 



i 
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Past Tense^ denoting uncertainty. 

c. I was W» were 

Thou wast J Ye were 

You was or were \ You were 

He, she, it was They were 

he following form is hypotketicaly denoting sup- 
ion ; that la, if he toere, in the affirmative, in- 
tps a negative, that is, he ie not. If he were 
in the negative, indicates an affirmative that 
si*. 

cc. 1 were We were 

J Thou wert J Ye were 

I You were ( You were 

He, she, it were They were 

THE COXTJUOATION OF A REGULAR YERB. 

LOVE. 

Infinitive Mode, Present iTense. 
To Love, 

Perfect Tense, 
To have loved, . 

Participle of the Present Tense. 
lAmng. 

Of the Perfect. 
Loved, 

Compound. 
Having loved. 



lou lovevt 

ill love J You love 

e loveth or loves They love 

With the auxiliary do. 

I do love We do love 

i Thou dost love J Ye do love 

I Yon do love ( You do love 

He doth or does love They do love 

Definite. 

I am loving We are lovir 

J Thou art loving J Ye are lovir 

I You are loving ( You are lev: 

He is loving They are lo 

Past tense, indefinite. - 

I loved We loved 

!Thou lovedst J Ye loved 

You loved I You loved 
He loved They loved 

With the auxiliary did. 

We did love 
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Perfect Tense, indefinite. 

I have loved We have loved 

J Thou hast loved J Ye have loved 

I You have loved i You have loved 

He has or hath loved They have loved 

Definite. 

I have been loving We have been loving 

5 Thou hast been loving ^ Ye have been loving 
You have been loving ( You have been loving 
- He has or hath been They have been loving 
loving 

Prior-past, indefinite. 

I had loved We had loved 

5 Thou hadst loved J Ye had loved 

You had loved J You had loved 
He had loved They had lovied 

Definite. 

I had been loving We had t>een loving 

^ Thou hadst been loving J Ye had been loving 
I You had been loving i You had been loving 

He had been loving They had been loving 

Future Tense indefinite. 
The form of predicting. 

I shall love We shall l6v» 

5 Thou wilt love 5 Ye will love' 

I You will love ( You will l6Ve 

He will love They will love 

The form of promising, commanding and deter- 
mining. 

I will love V?^ V^ViH% 

^ 



• • »*>* «V/*AAJJ 



Thou shalt or wilt be 

loving" 
You shall or will be 

loving 
He shafl or will be 

loving" 

Prior-future, ind 

I shall have loved 

(Thou shalt or wilt 
have loved 
You shall or will 
have loved 
He shall or will 
have loved 

Definite. 
I shall have been loving Wc 

C Thou shalt or wilt ' f Ye 
J have been loving " J | 

I Von cKull MM ».:n 1 < -V7 
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Do love Do love 

Do thou love Do ye or you love 

Do you love Let them love 
Let him love 

In the place o£let the poets employ the verb without 
tha auxiliary — '"'' Perish the lore that deadens young do- 
tire." Beat Minsl. That is, let the lore perish. 

*^ B: igaorancd thy choice, where knowledge leads to 
woe." lOm. 

SUBJUNCTIVE MODS. 

Present Tense. 

If, though, unless, 
whether, suppose, 
admit, &.c. 

I love We love 

J Thou lovest J Ye love 

( You love f You love 

He loveth or loves They love 

Some authors omit the personal terminations in the 
second and third persons — if thou love^ if he lov^ 
With this single variation, which I deem contrary to 
the principles of our language, the conditional modet 
differs not in the least from the indicative. 

Passive form of ihe Verb. 

INDICATIVE MODE. 

Present Tense. 

1st person I am loved We are loved 

»A «^».«« S Thou art loved 5 Ye are loved 
2a person j y ^^ ^^^ j^^^ ^ ^ Y^^^ ^^^ ^^^^^ 

td poraon He is loved 'tVic^ ^^\wA 



— "WO xureci ^ 



I 



Perfect Tense. 

) Thou hast been loved ( v .. 
? You have been loved Iv^*" 

H^^asorhathbeerioved^Sy' 

, . , , ^"""--Past Tense. 
I had been loved «, v 

i T:hou hadst been Wed c ^^''^ 
H«'j,''?l''««° loved \l^^l^ 

He had been Joved ^Zu^'k 

I bey hi 

rHofsl'aiTt'';!rbt r^«'««o 

J loved ^'^'''® fYe shall 

"-"a" or Will be loved ^Th'^rlll 
_ loved 
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IMPERATIVE MODE* 

Let me be loved Let us be loved 

Be loved Be loved 

Be thou or you loved Be ye or you loved 

Do you be loved Do you be loved 

Let him be loved Let them be loved 

Subjective mode. 

Present Tense. 

If, &c. I am loved We are loved 

!Thou art loved < Ye are loved 

You are loved ( You are loved 
He is loved They are loved 

Or tbHS : 

If, &c. I be loved We be loved 

Thou be loved ^ Ye be loved 

You be loved ( You be loved 
He be loved They be loved 

Past Tense. 



s 



, &.C. I was loved We were loved 

JThou wast loved K Ye were loved 

You was or were loved ( You were loved 
He was loved They were loved 

Or thus : 

If, &.C. I were loved We were loved 

i Thou wert loved 5 Ye were loved 

\ You were loved ^ You were loved 
He were loved They were loved 

The last form is obsolete in common practice^ aad 
t ft] wars used by IheleaTiiedL* 

4* 



( xuu iiavc w — 

He has or liatb been umj ^. 
loved loved 

Prior-past Tense. 

I had been loved We had been 1 

5 Thou hadst been loved ^ Ye had been 1 
You had been loved ( You bad been 1 
He had been loved They had been 

Future Tense. 

c. I shall, will or should We shall, ^ 
be loved should be ' 



!Thou shalt, wilt or 
shouldst be loved 
You shall, will or should 
be loved 

He shall, will or should They shall 
be loved should ? 



'Ye shall, i 
should b< 
You shall, 
should b 



Prior- future Tense. 

(to. I shall or should have We shall o 
^^'^ftii loved have been 

• ^^«f rve shall o 
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', &€. 1 be loved We be loved 

\ Thou be loved S Ye be loved 

) You be loved \ Yoo be loved 
He be loved They be loved 

n exhibition of the verb in the interrogative 
I. 

INDICATIVE MOD£. 

Present Tense, indefinite. 

Love I ? Love we ? 

JLovest thou ? S Love ye ? 

Love you ? ( Love you ? 

Lovetb or loves he ? Love they f 

he foregoing form is but little used. The follow- 
is the usual mode of asking questions. 

Do I love ? Do we love f 

^ Dost thou love ? i Do ye love ? 

(. Do you love ? ( Do you love ? 

Does or doth he love ? Do they love ? 

Definite. 



! 



Am I loving ? Arc we loving? 

Art thou loving ? J Are ye loving ? 

Are you loving? f Are you loving? 

Is he loving ? A re they loving ? 



Past Tense, indefinite. 

Did I love ? Did we love ? 

S Didst thou love ? S Did ye love ? 

Did you love ? ( Did you love ? 

Did he love ? Did they love ? 

* he other form of this tense, loved he? is sel- 
1 used. 



Perfect Tense, indefii 

Have I loved ? Hav 

S Hasl thou loved ? ( Hav 

i Have you Joved ? i Hav 

Haa or hath he loved ? Hav 

Definite. 

&ti^T^^^/"?- Havev 

Wast thou been loving ? Ha ve v 

Have you been loving ? Have v 

Has or hath he been loving? Haveth 

Prior-past, indefinite. 

Had I loved ? Had ^ 

S Hadst thou loved ? i Had ^ 

I Had you loved ? ^ Had ; 

Had he loved ? Had { 

Definite. 
Had I been loving ? Had we 
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Definite. 

Shall I be loving ? Shall we be loving ? 

^ Shalt or wilt thou be ^ Shall or will ye be loving ? 
N be loving? J 

i Shall or will you be i Shall or will you be loving ? 
^ loving ? ' 

Shall or will he be lov- Shall or will they he lov- 
ing ? ving ? 

Prior-future, indefinite. 

Shall I have loved ? Shall we have loved? 

Shalt or wilt thou , Shall or will ye have 

have loved ? S loved ? 

Shall or will you have 1 Shall or will you have 

loved? ^ loved? 

Shall or will he have Shall or will they hav© 

loved ? loved ? 

The definite form of this tense is little used. 

IRREGULAR VERBS. 

All verbs whose past tense and perfect partci- 
ple do not end in ed are deemed irregular. The 
number of these is about one hundred and seventy- 
seven. They are of three kinds. 

1st. Those whose past tense, and participle of 
the perfect are the same as the present ; as, beat, 
burst, cast, cost, cut, hit, hurt, let, put, read, rent, 
rid, set, shed, shred, shut, slit, split, spread, thrust^ 
sweat, wet. Wet has sometimes wetted. 

2d. Verbs whose past time and participle are 
alike, hut different from the present ; as, meet, 
, ffiet ; seUy sold. 

Sd. Verbs whose preaeul «ixv^ ^«N. Nk^^^'^ ^2^ 



^.nuiii lur snatched; checkt, fore 
for snapped ; inixt, for mixed ; dw 
pasty for passed. Others have a ( 
ened ; as dream, dreamt ; feel, felt . 
sleep, slept ; deal, dealt. In a fe\ 
dical verb is changed intoy, as b* 
leave lefl. 

As some of the past tenses { 
arc obsolete or obsolescent, it is d 
to set these in separate columns 
mation of the student. 

IRREGULAR VERBl 
Radical Past Tense, Part- Past Ti 
Verb. ci/jle, obsoUt 

Abide abode abode 

Am was been 

Arise, rise arose, rose arisen, risen 
Awake awoke, awaked awaked 
Bear bore borne ba 

Beat beat beat, bcatei 

Begin begun, began boor*'" 
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jnad, verb» Past teme Part. Pcut T, ob, Part».ob, 



Bring 

BuUd 

Burst 

Buy 

Cast 

Catch 

Chide 

Choose 



brought brought 

builded, built built 
burst burst 

bought bought 

cast cast 

caichedjcaught catched, caught 



chid 
chose 



Cleave,to stick cleave 
CIeove,to split clefl 



Cling 

Clothe 

Come 

Cost 

Crow 

Creep 

Cut 

Dare 

Deal 

Dig 

Do" 

Draw 

Drive 

Drink 

Dv^ell 

Eat 

Engrave 

Fall 

Feel 

Fight 

Find 

Flee 



clung 

clothed 

came, come 

cost 

crowed 

crept 

cut 

durst, dared'*' dared 

dealt, dealed dealt, dealed 



chid 

chose, chosen 

cleaved clave 

cleft clove 

clung 

clothed 

eome 

cost 

crowed crew 

crept 

cut 



chiddeo 



clwea 
clad 



d"g» digged 

did 

drew 

drove 

drank 



<J"gi digged 

done 

drawn 

dnven,drove drave [drnnk 

drank drunken 

dwelt, dwelled dwelt, dwelled 
eat, ate eat, eaten 

engraven, engraved 

fallen 

felt 

fought 

found 
fled 



engraved 

fell 

felt 

fought 

found 

fled 



*When transitive this verb is always regular ; as ^He 
dared him.>» 



"7 



A Acc;6e 


iroze 


frozen, fro. 


Get 


got 


got, gottei 


Gilt 


gilded, gilt 


gilded, gil 


Gird 


girded, girt 


girded, gii 


Give 


gave 


given 


Go 


went 


gone 


Grave 


graved 


graved, gri 


Grind 


ground 


ground 


Grow 


grew 
had 


grown 


Have 


had 


Hangr 


hanged, hung hanged, hu 


Hear 


heard 


heard 


Hewe 


hewed 


hewed, hew 


Hide 


hid 


hid, hidden 


Hit 


hit 


hit 


Hold 


held 


held 


Hurt 


hurt 


hurt 


Keep 


kept 


kept 


Koit 


knit 


knit 


Know 


knew 


known 


Lade 


laded 


laden 


Lay 


laid 


laid 


Lead 


led 


led 



T .*»•»"" 
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Mad. verb. Past tense. 


Part. PasL T. 6b. 


Put 


put 


put 


Read 


read 


read 


Rend 


rent 


rent 


Rid 


rid 


rid 


Ride 


rode, rid 


rid 




rung 


rung rang 


Rise 


rose 


risen 


Rive 


rived 


rived, riven 


Run 


ran, run 


run 


Saw 


sawed 


sawed, sawn 


*y 


said 


said 


See. 


saw 


seen 


Seek 


souffht 
sold 


sought 
sold 


SeU 


Send 


sent 


sent 


Set 


set 


set 


Shake 


shook 


shaken, shook 


Shape 


shaped 


shaped 


Shave 


shaved 


shaved 


Shear 


sheared 


sheared 


Shed 


shed 


shed 


Shine 


shone, shined shone, shined 


Shew 


shewed 


shewn 


Show 


showed 


shown, showed 


Shoe 


shod 


shod 


Shoot 


shot 


shot 


Shrink 


shrunk 


shrunk 


Shred 


shred 


shred 


Shut 


shut 


shut 


Sing 
Sink 


sing 
sunk' 


sung sang 
sunk sank 


Sit 


sat 


sat 


Slay 


slew 


slain 


Stoep 


slept 


slept 
aUd 


SUde 


sUd 



Part. cb. 



ridden 



shapen 

shaven 

shorn 



sitten 



%\iiiUe^ 





_ ,^ 


euiiiien, 8 


l3ow 


sowed 


sowed, so 


Speak 


spoke 


spoke, sp< 


Speed 


sped 


sped 


Spend 


spent 


spent 


Spill 


spilled, spilt 


spilled, sp 


Spin 


spun 


spun 


Spit 


spit 


spit 


Spread 


spread 


spread 


Sprinff 
Stand 


sprung 


sprung 


stood 


stood 


Steal 


stole 


stole, stolei 


Stingr 


stuner 
Stunk 


stung 


Stink 


stunk 


Stride 


strid, strode 


strid 


Strike 


struck 


• struck 


String 


strung 


strung 


Strive 


strove ' 


striven 


Strow 


str6wed 


strewed, sti 


Strew 


strewed 


strewed 


Swear 


swore 


sworn 


Sweat 


sweat 


sweat 


Swell 


swelled 


swelled 


Swim 


BWnm ow— 


— 
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Thrust thrust thrust 

Tread trod trod, trodden 

Wax waxed waxed 

Wear wore worn, wore 

Weave wove woven, wove 

Weep wept wept 

Win won won 

Wind wound wound 

Work work'd,wrought worked, wrought 

Wring wrung, wriuged wrung, wringed 

Write wrote, written 



waxen 



DEFECTIVE VERBS. 

Verbs which want (he past tense, or the parti- 
ples, are deemed defective ; of this kind are the 
auxiliaries, may, can, will, shall, must. 

Ought has no participle, but lias the regular in- 
flection of the second person of the present tense, 
both for the present and past tenses — Thus, 



I ought 
Thou oughtest 
You oujrht 
He, she, it ought 



We ought 
Ye ought 
You ought 
They ought 



Q^oth has no inflection, and is obsolete except 
in poetry. It is chiefly used in- the third person, 
the past tense, with jthe nominative following it ; 
Bsqvothhe, 

Wit, to know, is obsolete except in the infini- 
tive, to wit. It is used in one passage of scrip- 
ture. •* Moreover, brethren, we do you to wit of 
the grace of God." 2 Cor. viii. 1. That is, tee 
make you to know. It is qhiefly used like namely^ 
to introduce an explana\\oT\ ot «l\^\\s^L^T^'C^»xv ^S. 



'''Ipn ^^^ "V«\ti BCt^V'^7 not^^" "' 
r «*®^ ,,-ed a^^** 4* \ iJD<>* ^ 



uses »>)f« #odtfl> %sed a*^^'*' 
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pftrison ; as, soon, sooner, soonest, often, qftener, 
ofienest. Most of those which end in ly may be 
compared, by more and most, less and least ; as, 
more justly, most excellently ; less honestly^ least 
criminally. 

PREPOSITIONS. 

Prepositions, so called from their being put be- 
Jhre other words, serve to connect words, and 
show the relation between them ; or to show tlie 
condition of things. Thus a man of benevo- 
lence denotes a man who possesses benevolence. 
Christ was crucified between two thieves. Re- 
ceive the hook from John, give it to Thomas. 

The prepositions most common are, to, for, by, 
ef, in, into, on, upon, among, between, betwixt, tip, 
over, under, beneath, against, from, out, tintk, 
through, at, towards, before, behind, ofter, without, 
across, abooe. 

We have a number of particles, which serve 
to vary or modify the words to which they are pre- 
fixed, and which are sometimes called inseparable 
prepositions, because they are never used, but as 
parts of other words — such are a, be, con, mis, pre, 
re, sub, in abide, become, conjoin, mistake, prefix, 
return, subjoin, 4*c. These may be called prefixes, 

CONNECTIVES, OR CONJUNCTIONS. 

Connectives, usually called conjunctions, are 
words which unite woi*ds and the members of a 
sentence. Their use is lo s;sln^ \.Vir \^^^n1\vnssvn. ^ 

5* 






The connectives of most general us 
or^ nory either^ neither^ bui, than and be 

And is used to continue a sentence 
dition of particular clauses. Thus, 
is worth two dollars and fifty cents,' 
pound sentence, the last clause of wl 
nected with the former by and; and 
sense is, this book is worth two doll 
cents. And is called a copulative, a 
clauses when they are united in sens 
to one sum or amount. 

Either and or express an alternative 
John or Thomas will accompany yoi 
one will accompany you, but not ioi 

Neither &n(\ nor are negatives, and < 
or more particulars, as neither John n 
nor Peter, will go. 

Butf as a connective, signifies tnc 
something additional; as, <* Man shall 
bread alone, but by every word that oro 
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BXCLAKATIOMS. 

Exclamations, usually called interjections, are 
pounds utterod to express passions and emotions ; 
especially those which are sudden and violent, as 
pby alas, ah, pshaw. 

Of these Oh is followed by the nominative case, 
afl, Oh thaUy and ah is followed by the objective, 
as, Ah me. 

SYNTAX. 

Syntax teaches the rules to be observed in the 
construction of sentences. 

A sentence is a number of words arranged in 
doe order, and formijig a complete proposition 
or affirmation. 

Sentences are simple, or such as contain but 
one subject and one verb, as God exists ; light 
is pleasant ; or sentences are compound, consist- 
ing of two or more simple sentences, as, <' the 
wicked flee, when no man pursueth." 

Sentences are also declarative; as, the sun 
shines; imperative; go; depart; \ye quiet; «i- 
terrogaiive ; as, who art thou ? negative ; as, the 
sky is not clear. 

The construction of sentences depends on agrea- 
ment or concord, government, arrangement, and 
punctuation. 

Agreement or concord, is when one word is in 
the same number, person, or case or gender. 

Government is when one word re(\ulret oxvotK^^ 
to be in a particular case ot mo^e. 
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luse ; as, ** Jesu9 conveyed himself away, a mul- 
ude being in that place. The last clause of 
is sentence is the case or clause independent. 
I have, notwithstanding this discouragement, at- 
Dpted a dictionary of the English language." 
hnson. Here notwithstanding is the participle 
withstand, not being prefixed, and with <^- 
uragement, constitutes an independent clause 
thout a verb. 

Note 1. J^otvnthstanding is often used without the 
►rd or clause with which it is connected ; as " Fol- 
meets with success in this world ; but it is true, 
'/withstanding^ that it labors under disadvantages." 
^rteus. Here the whole clause would be, nottoith" 
nding folly meets with success in this world ; which 
>uld be the case independent consisting of the 
lole clause. 

NTote 2. Sometimes a participle of the perfect tense 
employed, and the participle of the present tense 
)mitted ; as, ** The son of God was subject to all 
\ frailties of human nature, sin excepted.'^ Locke ; 
it is, sin being excepted ; the clause independent, 
e participle provid^ is often used in this manner ; 
I will advance the money ^provided you will give 
security ; that is, I will advance the money, this 
ng provided which follows, you will give security. 

Rule hi. 

A sentence, a number of words, or a clause, 
,y be the nominative to a verb, in the third 
rson singular ; as, to attack vices in the abstract, 
\hout touching persons, may he safb fightin^^ hiit 
s Gghiing with shadowi.^^ Pof^c. Ykfc\% ^'e^ 



ness. Here thouj the second person, 
nominative^ the verb hast is in the seco 
also. Ig09 thou goeH, he goes ; we g 
they go. 

Note 1. The nominative may follow an i 
verb, as here comes the hero, 

2, When an emphatical attribute be^ 
tence, the nominative may follow the verl 
is the Lord and glorious are his works. 

3 When questions are asked, the nomi 
lows the verb or first auxiliary ; as, was h 
ent ? will you consent ? 

4. The nominative follows a verb in t1 
tive mode ; as, be ye warmed and filled ; 
after them. 

5. A verb between two nominatives ; 
numbers, usually agrees with the first; ae 
toflw locusts and wild honey." Locusts and 
were his meat. 

6. The nominative is sometimes omittec 
in poetry, as, ** Lives there who loves 
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clause ; as, <' Jesus conveyed himself away, a mul- 
tUude being in that place. The last clause of 
this sentence is the case or clause independent, 
** I have, notwithstanding this discouragement^ at« 
tempted a dictionary of the English language." 
Johnson, Here notwithstanding is the participle 
of withstand^ not being prefixed, and with <^- 
couragementj constitutes an independent clause 
without a verb. 

Note 1. JSTotvnlkstanding is often used without the 
word or clause with which it is connected ; as " Fol- 
ly meets with success in this world ; but it is true, 
notwithstanding^ that it labors under disadvantages.'* 
Porteus, Here the whole clause would be, nottoiih' 
standing folly meets with success in this world ; which 
would be the case independent consisting of the 
whole clause. 

Note 2. Sometimes a participle of the perfect tense 
ui employed, and the participle of the present tense 
is omitted ; as, <* The son of God was subject to all 
the frailties of human nature, sin excepted," Locke ; 
that is, sin being excepted ; the clause independent. 
The participle provided is often used in this manner ; 
as, I will advance the moneys provided you will give 
roe security ; that is, I will advance the money, this 
bemg provided which follows, you will give security. 

Rule hi. 

A sentence, a number of words, or a clause, 
may be the nominative to a verb, in the third 
pereion singular ; as, to attack vices in the abstract, 
without touching persons, may he safe fightin^^ hut 
it IS Gghiing with shadows."' Pofpe. ^«^^ "^^ 



JVULK 1 ^ • 

I 



The infinitive mcw^e miy be the no 
verb in the third person sinjorular ; as 
sirable, to die is the inevitable lot of 

Rule V. 

In some cases a verb in the imp) 
is used without a definite noininativ 
rael burned none, save Ilazor only. 
13. **l vtroiild that all were such as 
these bonds." Acts, xxvi. 29. He 
except are verbs transitive, in the impc 
governing the following objects Ilazo 
and are equivalent to I would savi 
or these bonds being excepted. 

Rule VF. 

When the same thing is affirmed of 
subjects, in the singular number, the 
arc joined by and^ with a verb, adji 
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number, as, <* Their safety and welfare is most con- 
cerned." Spect. No. 121. And when the distribu- 
tives, either, each, and every, are used it seems pre- 
ferable and perhaps necessary, to use a singular verb ; 
^* either sex and every age was engaged in the pur- 
suits of industry.'* Oiblwn, 

Rule VII. 

When an affirmation is made in the alternative^ 
and the subjects are joined by or or norj the verb 
following is in the singular number; as either John 
or Peter is at the exchange; neither John nor Peter 
resides at York. 

Rule VIII. 

Collective nouns, or names of many things uni- . 
ted in a body, have a verb, pronoun and adjective 
to agree with them in the lingular or plural ; as 
the council is or are unanimous. The company 
is or are numerous. 

Rule IX » 

When the nominative consists of several words, 
and the last of the nouns is in the plural, the verb 
is often in the plural also ; as << A part of the ex- 
ports consist of raw silk." " The greater part 
o( philosophers have acknowledged the excellence 
of this government." Anacharsis. But in gene- 
ral the singular number is preferable. 

Rule X. 

Pronouns roust agree with the names they re- 
present in number, gender and person \ aa^ •« Sijeak 



** Esther put on her royal appaie> ; st 
favor in the king's sight, the king saic 
Here HMer being of the feminine ^ 
and ker are feminine alsp. 

RULB XT. 

The pronouns who, which or thatf 
ployed to introduce a new clause into a 
sentence, is the nominative to the ve 
clause, and others connected with it ; 
man who lipes by chance seldom lives fr 
<* They that are afler the flesh do mind 
of the flesh." 

Note. What may perform the office oi 
pronouns, and be the nominative to two 
^* Add to this, what, from its antiquity, 
known, ^ the recommendation of novelty; 
Here tohcU answers to thcit vfhUh, and is t 
tive to ia and has, *' T heard what was sale 
form of speech, what stands for that tohici 
obiect after heard ^ and whicK the nominal 
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preposition ; as take thy only son Isaac whom 
thou lovest." Here thou is the nominative to 
Icfoesty and whom is goVerned by it in the objective 
case. 

"God is the sovereign of the universe, to whom 
toe owe all possible obedience." Hero we is the 
nominative to owe and whom is governed by to. 

Rule XIII. 

The definitive adjectives this and that, the only 
adjectives that are varied to express number, must 
agree in number with the nouns to which they 
refer ; as, this man, these men ; that city ; those 
cities. 

Note 1. When adjectives are used as nouns, they 
admit of the plural termination ; the ^ooc?« of fortune ; 
tvoofiniies ; many particulars. 

Note 2. When a period of time is mentioned by 
the names of the parts which compose it, the plural 
name of the parts may have an adjective of the sin- 
gular number, as, I have not seen Boston this five 
years. In this example, this seems to refer to the 
whole period, rather than to the parts or years, this, 
period or term of five years. But these is also used ; 
thp.se five years. 

Rule XIV. 

Adjectives are usually placed before their nouns ; 
ns, a wise man; a discreet friend. But when 
something is dependent on the adjective, it is pla- 
ced after the noim ; hs,food convenient for me. 
Adjectives also follow the substantive verb ; as, 
gaming is ruinous ; and se^ex^V ^^\'eRNJ«^'^\i!^wvv 



Rule XV. 

ijectives belong to verbs in the infinitive mc 
see Is pleasanty to be vain is detestable. 

Rule XVI. 

djectives belong to whole sentences ; 
greeable to the order of the day, the h 
)lved itself into a committee of the who 
re agreeable refers to the whole latter clai 
s, The house resolved into a committee of 
ole, which whole farf, or resolution, was a^ 
le to the order of the day. 
'* His empire could not i)e established pre 
the institution of numerous societies." Sfi 
" No such original convention was held, a 
nt to the existence of civil government. J 

Rule XVII. 

* -iionfives are used to modify the action of 

— »:«;<»« of thinfis, r 
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Rule XVIIF. 

Some atljectives are used to modify the sense of 
oiher adjectives and of participles ; as a very clear 
day ; a red hot iron ; a more or most excellent 
character. 

In poetry, this use of adjectives is more exten- 
sive. 

^"^ Full many a gem of purest ray serene." Gray, 
*' Some deemed him wondrous wise." Beallie, 

In a (evi instances, two attributes are used to 
moilify a sense of the third ; as, *^ the manner in 
which external force acts upon the body is very 
UtUe subject to the will." Ramller, 

RuLK XFX. 

In some cases adjectives are used to qualify (he 
sense of adverbs ; as, a city was very bravely de- 
fended. Here very qualifies the sense of the ad- 
verb bravely ; and it cannot be changed inio verily. 

Rule XX. 

The distributive adjectives eachy every, either, 
timl neither have verbs and pionouns agreeing with 
thern in the singular ; as ** Each one was a head 
of the house of his father." Josh xxii. J 4. 

" Every one that Jindeth me shall slay me." 
Gen. iv. 14. 

•* Nadab and Abihu took ei^Aerof them his cen- 
ser." Lev. xi. 1. 

JSi^A^of the modes i* consistent with propriety. 

«* Neither of the ways ot fte\i^t«X\oTv,\^^ «t \snk^* 



liULE AV. 

ectives bcloni; to verbs in (lie infinitive mod< 
see is pleasant, to be vain is detestable. 

Rule XV f. 

jectives belong lo whole sentences ; i 
eeable to the or(>er of the clay, the hov 
^ed i/seJf into a committee of the trhoU 
agreeable refers to the whole latter clausi 
Tiie liouse resolved into a committee of t 
J, which whole fart, or resolution, was agrt 
o the orcJer of the tlav. 
lis empire could not he established pretic 
Mnstitution of numerous societies.'* SmeU 
^o such original convention was held, ante 
to the existence of civil government. Pal 

Rule XVII. 

Ijectives are used to modify the action of ver 
to express the qualities of things, aft c< 



• 1 
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Rule XVIH. 

Sornc atljeclives ^re used to modify tlie sense of 
oiher adjectives and of participles ; as a very clear 
day ; a red hot iron ; a more or most excellent 
character. 

In poetry, this use of adjectives is more exten- 
sive. 

• ^^FuU many a gem of purest ray serene." Gray, 
** Some deemed him wondrous wise." Bealtie, 

In a few instances, two attributes are used to 
moflify a sense of the third ; as, *^ the manner in 
which external force arts upon the body is very 
little subject to the will." Rambler, 

Rule XfX. 

In some cases adjectives are used to qualify the 
sense of adverbs ; as, a city was very bravely de- 
fended. Here very qualifies the sense of the ad- 
verb bravely ; and it cannot be changed inio verily. 

Rule XX. 

The distributive adjectives each, every, either, 
and neither have verbs and pionouns agreeing with 
them in the sinsrular ; as <* Each one was a head 
of the house of Ais father." Josh xxii. J 4. 

" Every one that findeth me shall slay me." 
Gen. iv. 14. 

** Nadab and Abihu took ci^Acrof them his cen- 
ser." Lev. xi. 1. 

Either of the modes is consistent with propriety. 

** Neither of the ways oC so\>«iT«a!\ot\,\«^ Qi\ \s^'e^V'^ 



carpet SIX yards widef a kingdom nvc 
miles square. 

Note 1. The adjective worth follows t 
which it belongs, and is followed by the ns 
price ; a«, A book toorth two dollars. A 
adjectives always follow the noun and 
ashamed, afraid^ aloney alive, awake, pie 
few others. We say a person is ashamed ; 
say, an ashamed person. . 

GOVERNMENT. 

Rdle XXII, 

One noun aiirnirying the same thing 
ther, or descriptive of it, may be in apj 
it ; or in the same case ; as, Paul, th< 
John the baptist. 

Nouns are sometimes put in apposil 
members of a sentence, or to attributes ; 
are too humane and considerate ; thing 

r»lo fan ItA nV\Qrtrm\ urith " "PnrtP.. 
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Note 1. When the things possessed is obvious, it is 
usual to omit the name; as, he is at St. Paul's; that 
is, St, Paul's church. 

Note 2. When the possessor is described by two 
or more names, the sign of the possessive is usually an- 
nexed to the Jast ; as, in Edward the third's time ; 
*' John the baptist's head." 

Rule XXIV. 

Participles when used in the place of nouns' 
may have the same effect as nouns, in requiring 
the possessive case ; as, " He was averse to the 
nation's involving itself in a war." Hume, In* 
voicing supplies the place of a noun, and requires 
nation to be in the possessive case. 

Rule XXV. 

Transitive verbs and their participles require 
the objective case or the object of action to follow 
then); as, <' In the beginning God created the 
heavens and the earth.'''' Here created is a verb 
transitive, and has after it heavens and earthy the 
objects or things created. " If ye love me, keep 
my commandments." 

Note 1. The pronouns wJwm and which \n the ob- 
jective, precede the verb ; and sometimes other sub- 
stitutes ; as " Whom ye ignorantly worship^ him. de- 
clare I unto you." In this sentence, to/ic/wi is govern- 
ed by worship^ and him by declare. 

Note. 2 In poetry, nouns are frequently placed be- 
fore the governing verb ; as, 

** She with extended arms bis aid implores.'* 

Thom-Qton* 

And nouns preceded by uoKotewer ^\»Ko*jww«>fcT v^]^>»^^ 

6* 



RULB XXVI. 

Intransitive verbs are followed by the i 
le acty virhich the verb expresses in actii 
y live a life of temperance, to die the deai, 
ighteous, to dream a dream, to run a rat 
leep the ^leep of death." 

Note. Nearly allied to this idiom are the f( 
(hrases: A guinea weighs five penny wei 
Tains ; a piece of cloth measures ten yards 
heir hinges grate harsh thunder." " And ri 
otable gold." Milton. ''Her lips blush 
weets." Thomp»(m. 

Rule XXVII. 

Names of certain portions of time and 
ind especially those denoting continuance 
)r progression, are used without a gc 
void; as, ** The tree of life yielded h< 
\pery month,'*^ « Dust shalt thou eat aU • 
if thv life.^" To walk a mt2e, to ride 
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Rule XXIX. 

A clause of a sentence, or a number of words, 

ly follow transitive verbs as their object ; as, 

He is not alarmed so far as to consider how much 

arer he approiwhes to his end," 

** If he escapes being banished by others, I fear 

will banish himself." Pope. 

** Suppose the toorld we live in to have had a 

zator." Paley. 

Rule XXX. 

The infinitive mode follows, 1st another verb 
participle; as, he loves to cherish the social 

ections. He was proceeding to relate his ad- 

ntures. 

Sd. The infinitive follows a noun or name ^ as, 
has a task to perform, 

3d. The infinitive follows an adjective ; as, God 

worthy to be laved and trusted, 

4th. The infinitive follows as ; as, the question 

so obscure as to perplex the understanding. 

5th. The infinitive follows than afler compari- 

n -, as, *< Nothing makes a man suspect much, 

Dre than to know little.*' Bacon. 

6th, The. infinitive follows /or, noting cause or 

ative; as, "What went ye out for «o*ce." Math. 
This, though a genuine English idiom, i& 

»w obsolete. 

Rule XXXI. 

The verb^ bid, make, see^ hear^feel let, and the 
ixjliariea may^ caA^ nmet, sluing w8X'» ^t^v 'WJiSw 



• J »»\* loit im; c;<tiiii trtiinuui lie 

pas8^^\\Q may go — he can go— 
shall ^o — he will go — I dare engc 
refuse — he need not be anxious. 

Note 1 . Dare^ when a principal o 
is regular and followed by a regul 
He dares me to enter the list with hii 

Note 2. It is an error to use the p 
the past tense ; as, ** It would havt 
matter to h^ve compiled n. volume of s 
Cowper. It ought to have been, to i 

Rule XXXII. 

The infinitive mode often introd 
or clause without any governing ^ 
out being nominative, or objective, 
To prevent property from being loi 
tributed, no person should bealh 
of his possesions to the prejudic 
heiis. Anacharsis, 
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lere the regular order is, seats in the house of 
:>rcls were allowed to Che bishops and abbots. 

Rule XXX IV. 

The participle of the present tense, not prece- 
ied by a or the, usually j-etaius the sense of its verb, 
nd may be followed by the objective case ; as, the 
lerk is encrrossififf the bill. But when the defini- 
ive a or the precedes a participle,it becomes a noun 
1 effect, and is followed by of; as, you are well 
ituated for the gaining of wisdom. To this rule 
here are some exceptions. 

Rule XXXV. 

Participles of the present tense, either single or 
7\\h a participle of the perfect tense, perform the 
ffice of both a noun and a verb ; as, '* By thi: 
und's changing the object to which it com pa. i s 
ny thingr." Locke, Here changing, a participle, 
las the effect of a noun, in requiring wind to be 
1 the possessive case, and of a verb, in governing 
he object, 

*« He was displeased with the king' s having dis' 
>Ofied of the office y Henry, Here thetwopar- 
iciples, having disposed^ perform the office of a 
loun and a verb. 

Note. Participles of the present tense, though 
trictly having active significations, are oflen used in 
. passive sense; as, '*Tbe number is augmenting' 
laily." " My lives are reprinting," Johnson, 

Rule XXXVI. 

Participles, like adjcctv\e%%^\^^'m>\\^tKvNw^^^ 



also." Gen. xix. 

** Now as touching things offiSfi-ed to 
know that we all have knowledge.*' 1 d 

Rule XXXVIL 

Paiticiples are often used without a r 
tence or pnmoun on which they iinmed 
pend, or to which they can directly be ref 
** It is not possible to act otiierwise, consit 
weakness ofour nature. ** And he said 
liinder me not, «mn^ the Lord hath pros 
way.*' Gen. "Xxiv. 56. Supposing the fi 
as stated, how will it affect the argument 

The participles in these examples re 
noiin expressed. This form of Enghsl 
is equivalent to the case independent 
•* It is not possible to act otherwise, the ' 
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this rule the exceptions are frequent ; as, men often 
deceive themselves. 

3. They are often placed between an auxiliary 
and a participle ; as, the minister was graciously 
received. But he was received graciously^ though 
less elegant, is good English. 

Rule XXXIX. 

In polite and classical language, two negatives 
destroy the negation, and express an affirmative, as, 
" Nor did he not perceive them." Milton. That is 
♦* He did perceive them." But this latin idiom i« 
rarely used by English authors. 

Note 1. In popular UGa^fe. two negatives are fre- 
quently 'used for one negation, as in Greek and 
French ; as, " He did not owe nothing. This is tho 
original idiom. of our language, but now deemed vul- 
gar. 

Rule XL. 

Prepositions are followed by nouns, and by pro- 
nouns in the objective case ; fi^ from New York 
to Philadel[>hia, across the Delaware, oi::er land, by 
Writer, to me, miik us, among them, towards you, 
far him, against her. 

Not9 I. After verbs signifying ^irin^, yielding^ af" 

fording^ Sfc, the preposition to is not used ; as, give 

fUtn a kind reception, but g'iv^ to him, is good English. 

^rom is sometimes suppressed ; as, he is banished 
tht kingdom ; that is, from the kingdom. 

ffome is used without the preposition to ; as, he i» 
going home; 



Rule XLL 

Prepositions govern sentences 
sentence ; as, 

From what has been said, we 
About the beginning of the el. 
^^ observing these rules and p 
-After men became christians. 

Rule XLIL 

The words which are sicrns of 

^^ovgh, unless, lest, may be folio 

the future tense, without'ti.e usua 

the third person ; as, " If his s. 

If he^^A: a fish." "Though 

•Lest thou *ayl have made Abrar 
verbs are all in the future tense, e: 
dition or contingent event and , 
might be used : If he shall ask~-tl 
Slay me. 
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«* A wise son heareth his father's instruction 'f hut 
a scorner hearetli not rebuke." Proverbs, 

RuLf! XLIV. 

Connectives join words in the san>e case | k§9 
He and I will go — It is better for him and me. 

Connectives also join adjectives and other 
words; as, "Scipio was brave and t*virtuous." 
The orator pleads eloquently and earnestly. 

When a number of particulars are ^mentioned 
in succession, it is not uncommon to omit the con- 
junction, except before the last particular ; as> a 
general brave, skillful, ardent and generous. " The 
blind see, the lame walk, the deaf hear, and lepers 
are cleansed." 

PUNCTUATION. 

Punctuation is the marking of the several 
pauses which are to be observed, in reading or 
speaking a sentence or continued discourse. By 
means of pauses, a discourse is divided into pe- 
riods or complete sentences, and periods in- 
to clauses or simple sentences, and these, into 
phrases. 

A period is a sentence complete, making per-* 
feet sense, and not connected in construction with 
what follows. The pause after the period is mark- 
ed by a point [.], and, in speaking, is distinguish^ 
ed by a cadence or fall of the voice. 

The members of a period, or clauses and phra- 
ses are all more or less connected in sense, and 
according to the nearness of the connection, are 

7 



nation, command, or a question ; 
)er8onal verb, with its nominative a 
By adjunct is meant any phrase c 
^ords added by way of modifying < 
;he primary words. Thus when it is 
*o was an orator of a diffuse style 
yords, of a diffuse style, are the adju 
md the whole forms a complete sim 
with one verb or affirmation. 

A phrase contains no assertion, 
imount to a proposition. 

COMMA. 

RuLB 1. In general the parts of : 
ence or clause are not to be separ 
)oint whatever ; as, ** Hope is necess 
condition of life." Biit when a simpl 
ong, or contains a distinct phrase, 
nodifying the affirmation, it may be 
k>mma ; as, *' To be very active in 1 
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Rule If. When a connective is omitted be* 
tween two or more words, whether nouns, adjec- 
tives, pronouns, verbs or adverbs, the place is sup- 
plied by a comma ; as, ** Love, joy, peace and 
blessedness are reserved for the good." **The 
miseries of poverty, of sickness, of captivity, 
would without hope be insupportable." Rambier. 

Rule III. Two or more simple sentences close- 
ly connected in sense, or dependent on each other, 
are separated by a comma only ; as, " When our 
vices leave us, we flatter ourselves we leave them." 
*^ The temperate man's pleasures are durable, be- 
cause they are regular." 

Rule IV. The sentence independent^ detached 
afliirmations or phrases involved in sentences, and 
other important clauses, must be separated from 
the other parts of the sentence, by a comma ; hs, 
'^ The envoy has returned, his business beinsr ac- 
complished." ** The envoy, having accomplished 
his business, has returned." " Providence has, 
I think, displayed a tenderness for mankind." — 
Rambler. 

Rule V. A comma is often required to mark 
contrast, antithesis or remarkable points in a sen- 
tence, and sometimes very properly separates 
words closely dependent in construction, as, "A 
good man will love himself too well to lose^ and 
his neighbor too well to %mn an estate by gaming." 
** Prosperity gains friends, and adversity tries 
them." " It is harder to avoid censure, than to 
gain applause." 

>* Though deep, yet clear ; Ihou^Vv ^^«^\\ft^^%\.x^^V.^s25w:? 



ould accept them." "So would I," i 
lexander, *< were I Parmenio." 

Rule VII. Terms of address, and wo 
:hers repeated, but not introduced as a quo 
•8 separated by a comma ; as, " Whei 
irs, be of good cheer.'* " My son, hear the 
j1 of thy father." " Thus shalt thou say 
lildren of Israel, I AM hath sent me to 
^ixodus, 

Rui(£ VIII. Modifying words and phras' 
>wever, nay, hence, besides, in short, f 
rmally, ^c. are usually separated by a coi 
, << It is, however, the task of criticism tc 
ish principles." Rambler. 

SEMICOLON. 

The semicolon is placed between the clan 
period, which are less closely connected 
ch as are separated by a comma. 
IHrnt. When the first division of a sen 

imnlc^toQ a nrnnnoitinn. er» 9Q in hstvo. nn t\o 
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** A friend cannot be known in prosperity ; an 
enemy cannot be hid in adversity." 

In general, then, the semicolon separates the 
divisions of a sentence, when the latter division 
has a dependence on the former, whether the for- 
mer has a dependence on the latter or not. 

Secondly. When several members of a sen- 
tence have a dependence on each other, by means 
of a substitute for the same principal word, and 
the clauses, in other respects, constitute distinct 
propositions, the semicolon may be used ; as, 
*^ Wisdom hath builded her house ; she hath hewn 
ont her seven pillars ; she hath killed her beasts \ 
she hath mingled her wine ; she hath also furnish- 
ed her table," Profo, ix. 

COLON, 

The colon is used when the sense of the division 
of a period is complete, so as to admit of a full 
point, but something is added by way of illustra- 
tion ; as, " A brute arrives at a point of perfection 
that he can never pass : in a few years he has all 
the endowments he is capable of; and were he to 
live ten thousand more, would be the same thing 
he is at present." S/pec, No, 111. 

PERIOD. 

The period or full point marks a completion of 
the sense, a cadence of the voice, and the longest 
pause used between sentences. It closes a dis- 
course also, or marks a completion of a subject, 
chapter or section. 

The full point is used also ^^\ftt ycc^LvjISr n^'b^ 



*,e or an aorupi lum -, aa, - ^i t^vrw «... .. 
O how fallen !" 

7be interrogation point ? that closes a sent< 
ch asks a question ; as, « How long, ye sif 
s, will ye love simplicity ?'* 
Phe exclamation point! which is used i 
den expressions of surprise, or other emoth 
*' O happiness ! Our being's end and aim 
The parenthesis () and hooks [] include a 
rk or clause, not essential to the sentem 
istruction, but useful in explaining it or ii 
Mng an important idea. They mark a in 
e pause, and the clause included is read 
I'epressed tone of voice ; as, 

' Know then this truth (enough for man to knoi 
Virtue alone is happiness below.^' Pope, 

It will be readily seen that the sentence i 
all dependent on the parenthetical clause : 
i converse is not true, for that clause has 
ndence more or less remote on the sent 
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>int and exclamation point may be considered 
icb as equal in time to the colon or period. But 
> precise rule can be given which shall extend to 
ferj case ; the length of the pauses must depend 
ach on the nature of the discourse, and their re- 
tective proportions may be of\en varied to ad van- 
ge by a judicious speaker. 

A PRAXIS. 

Or Example of Grammatical Resolution. 

•* If the excellence of Dryden's works was les- 
in^d by his indigence, their number was increas- 
] ; and I know not how it will be proved, that if 
i had written less, be would have written better ; 
- that indeed he would have undergone the toil 
* an author, if he had not been solicited by some- 
ing more pressing than the love of praise." 

Johnson's Life of Dryden. 

", the imperative mode of the verbgice, formerly 
wiitten gif, used to introduce a supposition 
of what is expressed in the following words. 

e — a definitive, used to limit the sense of excel- 
lence in its application to "Dryden's Works" — 
— that particular excellence, 

^cellence — a name or noun, the nominative to the 
verb, was. 

'- — a preposition, preceding Dryden's Works, and 
showing the relation of those words to excel- 
lence, which relation is that of property or pos- 
session — of the works of Dryden. 

hryderCs — a proper or appropriate noun — that is. 



Xfh »«aw . ^_ 



D€U lessened — the passive luma 
eit, in the past tense, indefinite, conditio 
third person singular, agreeing with e 
its nominative. This form of the ver 
posed of the substantive verb ioa«, an< 
ticiple \n ed, 
by — a preposition. 

his — an adjective agreeing with indigene 
indigence — a name in the singular numlx 

ing the preposition by, 
their — an adjective, agreeing with numb 
number — a noun, the nominative to wcis 
was increased — ^the passive form of th 
crease, in the past tense indefinite o 
cative mode, third person singular, 
with number, 
and — a connective of the two sentence 
ceding and the following — The sense 
at increased and there the sentence 
been closed ; but as other claus< 

u.^^ f^^ naiise is ma 
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not — a modifier of the verb know or adverb ren- 
dering the affirmation negative. 

haw — a modifier of llie verb, will be proved, 

it — a pronoun of neuter gender, nominative case 
— representing the subsequent part of the sen- 
tence — the nominative to will be provedr— 'in- 
ceptive, that is, introducing the verb, before the 
sentence ov clause which is the real nominative. 

will be proved — the passive form of the verb prove, 
in the future tense, third person singular, agree- 
ing with the nominative it, 

that — a substitute representing the same part of 
the sentence as it — how it will be proved — viz. 
— thai which follows. 

if- — as before — an obsolete imperative verb, intro- 
ducing a condition. 

he — a pronoun or substitute for Di yden — nomina- 
tive to ha^ written. 

had written — a transitive verb, in the prior past 
tense, indefinite, subjunctive or conditional 
mode, third person singular, agreeing with he. 

less — an adjective in the comparative degree, here 
used as a substitute for a smaller quantity, the 
object after the transitive verb, had written. 

he — a pronoun or substitute for Dry den, nomina- 
tive to would have written. 

would have written — the irregular verb write, in 
the prior past tense indefinite, third person sin- 
gular agreeing witli he, 

better — an adverb qualifying the action of the 
verb would have written — describing the manner 
of action in the comparative decree. 



sentence which fbiipwa^ — 

knoto how it will be praoedf aire her< 

before that, 
indeed — an adverb or rather a comp 

and deed — a preposition and noun. 
he — as befoie — nominative to would 

gone, 
would have undergone — the irregula 

verb undergo, in the prior past tei 

with key the third person. 
the — a definitive, limiting the sense 

particular kind — the toil of an aut! 
toU — a noun in the singular numbei 

after the transitive verb, would ha 
of' — a preposition. 
an — a definitive adjective limiting t' 

word to one person^ without d 

particular person. 
author — a name in the sin^lar nu' 

— •^^ociflinsf a conditi 
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rnare — an adjective of the comparative degree, 
used to modify the sens^ of pressing. 

jessing — a participle of the present tense of the 
verb 'press ; but used as an-adjective of the pre- 
ceding word sometMng, . 

than — a connective, uniting the following words 
in construction, with the.preceding. 

the — a definitive, restraining the sense of 2oo6. 

lofoe — a noun, the nominative to the verb is un- 
derstood. 

of- — a preposition. 

praise — a noun — following of. 

CRITICAL NOTES. 

** I persecuted this way unto the death." Acts 
xxii. 4. 

As no particular sort of death is here intended, ^ 
the definitive the ought to have been omitted. 
Lowth. 

<* When he, the spirit of truth, is come, he will 
guide you into alltruth,^^ John xvi. 13. 

As the sense is probably aU evangelical truth, 
and not other kinds of truth, Lowth supposes the 
definitive the ought to have been used ; idl the 
truth, agreeable to the original Greek. 

" Truly, this was the son of God.'' Math, xxvii. 
51. Lowth supposes that the should be a, as this 
was spoke by a pagan who probably believed in a 
plurality of Gods. 

So also in Dan. iii. 25. 

In this passage, ** About an eight days." Luke, 
ix. 28, an is redundant or improper. Lotctft.. 

" Nevettheless ; Asa his be^xX. '^^^ ^^^^"^ ht^^ 



the objective is «»%.» 

burlesque style. Lmcth. 

''I bad rather," is probably a r 
would rather," but the error, at lea 
language, seems incorrigible. 

** The rules of our religion, from 
swerved." TiUotson, The passive 
is obsolete. ** Flee thee away" — Y 
to a conspiracy" — **To vie char 
pains to a^ree the sacred and profar 
- — are incorrect; for intransitive 
admit the passive form, nor an obj« 

Succeed, though numbered amc 
verbs, has obtained a general us< 
sense—" Succeed the means of gr 
tomary language of divines, and ^ 

*^ If Jove this arm succeed." P 

" In him who is, and him who 
Pope. 

Lowth condemns the use of a i 
'^ nhiective at the same 
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As used for that in the following sentence^ and 
In similar cases, Lowth condemns as improper or 
obsolete — ** The relations are so uncertain as they 
require a great deal of examination." Bacon. 
This use of as \h obsolete. 

It is a popular mistake to use wives for the pos- 
Besive wife^s. " It is at my finfe*s disposaV^ is 
correct ; but not, <ti my wives disposal. 

On the other hand, printers err in using proves 
torproqfSf in the plural. 

Latter refers both to Htne and place — later9 to 
time only. Priestley. 

We sometimes hear the strongest of the two, 
used for the stronger of the two. In such cases, 
the comparative degree is the more correct. 

jTfeen and above are often used as adjectives ; 
the then ministry ; the above remarks ; nor would 
I proscribe this use. It is well authorized and 
very convenient. 

Johnson observes, << A has a peculiar significa- 
tion, denoting the proportion of one thing to ano- 
ther ; as, *< the landlord hath a hundred a year." 
But the only peculiarity of this use is, that no 
preposition is emp1oye<1. This and similar ex- 
pressions are the primitive idiom of the language. 

The expression is perfectly good English. 

Averse, in Lowth's opinion, should be followed 
by from ; but why, any more than repugnant, or 
uKunMng? Practice has established the use of'fo 
with propriety. 

The verb lay is often used for lie — I will hxy 
down. La/y is transitive — I will la<i| tiv^a^ ^'^w. 



3 full strong,'* Jfnuueif. 
he signification of words in conatmctiJ 
3times depends on the tone of the voice m 
:h they are uttered ; thus, ^1 caanot find i 
ny books,'* if uttered without any peculj 
e of voice upon onet means that one of i 
ks is missing. But with an emphaM up 
, it means that all are missing. Thiu, if 1 1 
o laws are better than the Englishf'* the W( 
uttered without emphasis makes me dedi 
English to be the best laws — with emp 
it makes me affirm them to be worae tl 
ne. 

[n the following sentence, an important diati 
n is made by the definitive a — ** He beha 
th a little reverence." This is positive^ and 
)r praises, than dispraises. But omitting a — ^ 
haves with liUle reverencey" and I father 
aise the person. Thus when f say ^'Tl 
3re few men piesent," I speak of the numbe 
» — „ ^f 'liminution — ** But tl 
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dered unnecessary by the use of him preceding. 
Priestley:- ,»,^^^ 

Theie arem&ny grammatical errors in the wri-. 
tersof the 16th and I7tb centuries which Lowth, 
Priestley, Blair and Campbell have enumerated in 
their rei^pective works, and many of them are 
copied into Murray^s Grammar. Bat the greatest 
part of them are now so perfectly obsolete, that 
students are in rto danger of learning them either 
from books or common practice ; and it seems to 
be inexpedient to swell the size of a modern gram- 
mar, by criticisms upon modes of writing no long- 
er used. 
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